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African American men 
marched in search of hope, 
strength and one another. 
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EPSON COLOR INK JET PRINTERS. 


Imagine being able to 








record your dreams in color. In a language that’ expressed in vivid, shimmering 720 x 720 dpi 





of Photo Quality color. We call it Epson Color. If you'd like to see it, just give us a call at 
1-800-BUY-EPSON x3100, or visit us on the World Wide Web at hitp:/joww.epson.com. And 





for as little as $449, start turning your dreams into something worth getting out of bed for. 
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Most people dream in black and white. We created a full line of printers (starting for as little as $449) 
that produce 720 x 720 dpi of visionary Photo Quality color so you can color them in. 
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Riviera. Advanced technology 


thats designed to evoke 
some rather primitive emotions: 


Riviera has a stronger body unit than any other luxury coupe 
in the world. It has a wind parting, aero-efficient shape. And 


a 3800 Series Il Supercharged V6 engine* All of which is designed 


to get your heart racing. Riviera by Buick. Express yourself. 
For more information, call 1-800-4-RIVIERA. 
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VER THE PAST 25 YEARS, TIME 
has periodically convened a 
group of the most interesting 
and knowledgeable people we 
could find to talk about the state of the 
U.S. economy. These symposia, which 
we now organize about once a 
year, have provided our journalists 
(and, by extension, our readers) 
with something of a checkup on 
the nation’s economic health 
a chance to take its temperature, 
gauge its pulse and draw a few 
conclusions about where it might 
be headed. In the past, we have se- 
lected our panelists from among 
the country’s top economic ex- 
perts (four previous participants 
have also served as chairman of 
the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers). This year, how- 
ever, we decided to try something 
new 
For the session in our Washington bu- 
reau, we invited some mainstream econo- 
mists, of course, including David Wyss of 
DRI/McGraw Hill and Allen Sinai of 
Lehman Brothers Global Economics. But 
added a U.S. Senator (Pete 
Domenici), one of Clinton’s top economic 


we also 


For Rivera Live, 


the Simpson Trial is 
just the beginning. 


Whether it’s the Oklahoma City bombing, the 
Menendez Brothers or O.J. Simpson, Rivera Live 
brings you inside. Closer to the lawyers. Closer to 
the experts. Closer to the truth. For in-depth cov- 





advisers (Laura D'Andrea Tyson), a Cabi- 
net member (Labor Secretary Robert Re- 
ich), a specialist on minority economics 
(Margaret Simms of the Joint Center for 
Political and Economic Studies), a conser- 
vative economist (Stephen Moore from the 








— cal 
RICH INTELLECTUAL MIX: Moore, Tyson, Domenici, 
Shapiro, Sinai and Wyss in a “gloves-off” debate 


Cato Institute) and a New Democrat (Rob 
Shapiro of the Progressive Policy Institute). 

We hoped this rich intellectual mix 
would stimulate some spirited debate, and 
we were not disappointed. Washington 
is in the throes of a bitter political and 
philosophical battle over the budget, and 


our participants could not help but carry | 


erage of the day’s important legal cases, nobody 
even comes close to Rivera Live. 


Rivera 
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some of the heat from that conflict into 
the TIME symposium. Their discussion, 
which is distilled in a story this week, 
offered a telling preview of the issues 
likely to emerge when the 1996 election 
season kicks off next month. 

At one point, a particularly 
= testy exchange flared up after Do- 
: menici and Tyson got into what se- 

nior economics reporter Bernard 
Baumohl called a “gloves-off dis 
> cussion over Medicare and Medic- 
aid cuts.” When Tyson interrupted 
Domenici, the New Mexico Sena- 
tor snapped, “I did not interrupt 
you, and you spoke for 14 min- 
utes!” The tension subsided only 
after Sinai took the opportunity to 
remind his fellow panelists that in 
discourse and 


economics, dis- 


agreement often go hand in hand. 
“If we laid all the economists from 
end to end,” he said, “they would not 
reach the same conclusion.” That was 
one point on which even Tyson and 
Domenici could agree. 


Bea its. 
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A place to reflect. 
To take stock. 

Of where you've been. 
Where you're going. 
And most important, 

how you're getting there. 
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0.J. Simpson and the Issue of Race 

¢¢ We'll remember it as the trial of 
the century, but not as one that split 
America. If America is divided, O.]. 


is not to blame. We are. 99 


Martine E. Dunphy 
New York City 


HOW BLIND AMERICA HAS BECOME. THE 
O.]. Simpson trial was not about race and 
racial division in the U.S. [CovEeR Sto- 
RIES, Oct. 9}. It was deeper than that: it 
was about poverty vs. wealth. The strug- 
gle of classes is the foundation of all reli- 
gious, economic and political systems, 
and the Simpson trial only reflects the 
superficiality of the times. It’s the same 
old struggle: the rich and powerful 
manipulate us and blind the common 
citizen. It’s the same old story: the poor 


and innocent get poorer. The rich— | 


white or black—get richer. 
Louis Alexander Jiménez 
Santa Monica, California 





THE DOUBLE STANDARD OF JUSTICE THAT 
many blacks complain about will con- 
tinue until lawyers stop exploiting their 
clients’ color and until every criminal trial 
has the same financial backing on both 
sides—defense and prosecution—as did 
O.J. Simpson’s. This trial has proved only 
that money can buy reasonable doubt. 
Victor M. Sanchez Jr. 
El Paso, Texas 
AOL: Ebola Zaer 


YOU QUOTE LARRY MILLER, A WHITE MAN 
who owns a Chicago hot-dog stand, as 
saying, “I’ve never known racism to be 
an excuse for murder.” But for years dur- 














ing and after slavery, African Americans 
were killed because of the color of their 
skin. They were lynched, raped and torn 
from their families, and the excuse was 
racism. When are white Americans go- 
ing to look beyond race and appreciate 
African Americans for who they are in- 
stead of judging them by appearances? 
America was built on the backs of African 
Americans. I hope that very soon white 
America will acknowledge that fact. 
Name Withheld on Request 
New York City 


1 HAD NEVER HEARD OF SIMPSON BEFORE 

the murders. During the trial, the evi- 

dence made things look bleak for him, 

but now I have to wonder, Does money 
make all the difference? 

Amparo Granada 

Barcelona 


I WAS VERY DISAPPOINTED BY THE RE- 
marks of Los Angeles writer and social 
commentator Karen Grigsby Bates in 
the TIME forum of opinions on the “trial 
of the century.” She said Fred Goldman, 
the father of murder victim Ron Gold- 
man, “brought the Holocaust” into the 
trial. Goldman was reacting with jus- 
tifiable outrage to Johnnie Cochran’s 
likening Mark Fuhrman to Hitler. Even 
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tires, the slamming metal 
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And then came the real impact 
You're stuck without a car while 
you wait for the insurance 
company to send you a check 
Its a hard way to find out whos 
on your side 
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just on your side when the premium 
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We're there when 
it really counts. With claims service 
that’s among the most responsive 
in the business 

So if you don’t want to wait forever 
for an insurance check, maybe you 
should check out another insurance agent 
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though Bates said Goldman has the right 
to be hurt by the loss of his son, she then 


characterized Goldman as manipulative | 


when he “played the Holocaust card,” as 
if this were all a game with no real issues 
and no real consequences. Bates re- 
vealed an astonishing lack of sensitivity. 
This was a callous dismissal of the malig- 
nant and ever present force that the Hol- 
ocaust holds for Jews. 

Gloria W. Goverman 

Stormville, New York 


PERHAPS 50 YEARS FROM NOW, HISTOR- 
ians will see the O.J. Simpson trial as 
a significant turning point, marking a 
shift from white Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
dominance to true multicultural plural- 
ism in American society. 
James R. Fisher Jr. 
Tampa, Florida 


The Shepherd and His Flock 


I READ WITH GREAT INTEREST YOUR RE- 
port on Catholicism in America [RELI- 
GION, Oct. 9]. It’s good to know there are 
other American Catholics who believe 
the things I do: that the Roman Catholic 
Church is to serve as a spiritual guide, but 
that my conscience is developed enough 
to allow me to make decisions on com- 





plex moral and political issues myself. 

The church should stick to being a spir- 
itual guide and stay out of politics. 

Jeff Davis 

Topeka, Kansas 

Via E-mail 


POPE JOHN PAUL II IS WELL ADVISED TO 
be disturbed by the state of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America. “Fewer 
and fewer” men may be celebrating 
Masses, thus driving the trend toward a 
smaller and smaller Mass. The craze for 
entertainment has insinuated itself into 
the church. There must be theater, 
spectacle, or people will be bored and 
maybe stay home. Perhaps the Mass 
might be eliminated, and Catholics could 
simply emulate their Protestant breth- 
ren with scriptural reading and hymn 
singing. Change for the sake of change 
has proved detrimental. I find myself 
driven from church to church, seeking 
a Mass that is still a Mass and not just a 
liturgy sandwiched between hymns. 
Maureen McNally Gallardo 
Hamilton, Ohio 


THERE SEEMS TO BE A GLITCH IN TIME’S 
writing style. Whenever my name is 
used, the words “steamy novels” are 
added, as in the story about the Pope's 





visit. I hope you can correct the glitch, | 


because it is false. My novels are 

“steamy” only to those who have not read 

them. Those who have know that they 
are novels about God's love. 

Andrew M. Greeley 

Professor of Social Science 

University of Chicago 

Chicago 


Abstaining from Sex 


LANCE MORROW PRESENTS ABSTINENCE 
as virtually the only option for teenagers 
[Essay, Oct. 2], but teenage sex has 
been going on since the beginning of 
humankind. Society has made a great 
mistake by stigmatizing it. Nature sends 
us hormones for a reason. Youthful sex 
is a perfectly natural thing and some- 
thing that will never go away. Teen- 
agers are not wild-eyed maniacs, but it’s 
obvious to me as a teenager that to “just 
say no” to sex is not a viable option. 
Whether or not abstinence is the “right 
thing,” it’s not realistic. By their senior 
year in high school, nearly 70% of teen- 
agers are having sex, so it’s better to 
shove condoms at them than to repri- 
mand them for being impure. 
Leta Boylan 
Brooklyn, Michigan 
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INTRODUCING NEW 
IMITREX 2 TABLETS £29 


Relieves migraine pain and nausea without drowsiness 





FOR MANY MIGRAINE SUF- 
FERERS THERE IS EXCITING 
NEWS. 

Today, your doctor has a medicine 
that could be important for you, and 
for the millions who also suffer from 
migraine. Because now your doctor 
has IMITREX Tablets. Until now, 
this highly effective medicine has 
only been available as an injection. 

IMITREX Tablets contain a 
unique medicine, sumatriptan succi- 
nate, created specifically for the con- 
dition of migraine. So IMITREX 
relieves more than just the pain— 
it also relieves the nausea and other 
symptoms, like sensitivity to light, 
that often accompany migraine. 
IMITREX should be taken at the 


earliest signs of a migraine headache. 


But if you can't, you should know 
that IMITREX is just as effective at 
any time—even if you take it when 
your migraine is at its worst. In addi- 
tion, IMITREX is not a narcotic or 
barbiturate, and most importantly, 

in most people IMITREX does not 
cause the unpleasant side effect of 
drowsiness. 


ONLY YOUR DOCTOR CAN 
DIAGNOSE MIGRAINE. 


Tell your doctor all the symp- 
toms you've experienced. These 
may include at least two of the 
following: pain on one side of 
the head, throbbing pain, pain that 
disrupts normal activity, pain that’s 
aggravated by activity. Migraine 
symptoms may also include nausea, 
with or without vomiting, and/or 
sensitivity to light or sound. 











ONLY YOUR DOCTOR CAN 
DECIDE IF IMITREX Is 
RIGHT FOR YOU, 

IMITREX is a prescription 
product for the treatment of acute 
migraine attacks that is available 
only through your doctor. You 
should not take IMITREX if you 
have certain types of heart disease, 
blood pressure that is uncontrolled, 
or are allergic to this medication. 
If you have risk factors for heart 
disease, such as high blood pres- 
sure, high cholesterol, diabetes, or 
are a smoker, you need to be evalu- 
ated by your doctor before taking 
IMITREX. Very rarely, people with 
undiagnosed heart disease have 
had serious heart-related problems 
when taking IMITREX. If you are 
currently taking other medications, 
particularly MAO inhibitors and 
ergotamines, or if you are pregnant, 
nursing, or thinking about becom- 
ing pregnant, you should talk to 
your doctor. If the headaches you 
are suffering are not migraines, 
IMITREX is not for you. 

The most frequently seen side 
effects are tingling and nasal dis- 
comfort. 





FOR MORE INFORMATION, 
CALL 1-800-658-7997. 

You'll receive a brochure, 
physician-visit preparation material, 
and a free migraine newsletter 
subscription. 

Remember, only your doctor 
has the knowledge to decide 
whether 
IMITREX is GlaxoWellcome 


° ° Glaxo Wellcome Inc. 
right fOr YOU. esearch Inangle Pork, NC 27709 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT IMITREX TODAY. 


Please see the important information on the following page. 


Parcent of 


[_Parcent of Patients Reporting 
imarex | invtrex | inetrex 
Placebo | 25 ey 50 a 100 mg 
m=112) | (n=11. {n=108) | (m=112) 





Concurrent adminstration of monoamine 
within 2 weeks of disconfinusbon of MAO inhibitor therapy 5 contraindicated 
{see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY: Drug Interactions in full prescribing 


ad Ha eae ay 
Imitrex Tablets should not be used within 24 hours of an 
containing or ergot-type medication like ‘or 
imitrex Tablets are contraindicated in with to 
sumatriptan or any of the ingredients. 


WARNINGS: Imitrex’ Tablets should only be used where 2 clear diagnosis of 
bg deg n edn ne  gey 
imitrex Tablets should not be administered to patients vath basilar or 


hemupiegec rmugraine. 

Hypersensitivity reactions have occurred on rare 
fj vsoraers pul yaad Su in. Such reactions can be life 
threatening or in reactions to drugs are more likely 
to occur in individuals with a ot sensitivity to mushpie abergens 

following Imitrex Tablets have occurred but are 


to Imitrex”. because cause coronary vasospasm. 
Tablets should not be bod iene coronary artery 
disease CAO} is Ihely wl hout a prior eva’ for undertying 


DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION). 
There have been rare reports of sezure following administration of 


a van ober acute migraine therapies, beloe beating headaches in patents 
not previously dagnosed as and in 
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medications has any effect on the efficacy or unwanted effects of sumatriptan. 


Magy basis. 

Oral treatment of pregnant rabbits with sumatnptan during the penod of 
organogenesis resulted in an increased incxience of cericothoracie vascular and 
skeletal abnormalities. The highest no-effect Gose established for these effects 
Wax aeeeg PF ON. Spon Soe HE bs En OnE OES 
a 
"yO: os veer ot wept as wih sarargun rye 

hale ap prevaeterpomnir lweh pal endheepranleg worn -olaend 
[olny by Ne re eo 
‘éeflect dose for thes effect was approximately 60 oer Of Six times the 
human dose of 100 rng on a main? basis. 

Oral treatment of pregnant rats with sumatnptan from gestatonal dary 17 
through day 21 demonstrated a decrease #1 pup survival measured at 

Gays 2. 4, and 20 af the dose of 1,000 mo/kg per day. The no-efiect 
dose for this finding was 100 mg"y per day, aporoxdmately 10 times the human 
dose of 100 mg on a mo/ne tases. 

Nursing Mothers: Sumatriptan is excreted in human breast milk Therefore, 
Caution should be exercised when considering the administration of Imitrex 
Tablets 10 women. 

Pediatric Use: and effectiveness of Imitrex Tadlets in padiatne patents 
have not Deen established 

Use in the Elderly: The salety and effectiveness of Invtrex Tablets in individuals 
cover age 65 have not been systematically evaluated, Dut the pharmacokenetc 
= Of lenitrex Tablets in the eiderty is similar to that seen in younger 


heaviness), . bad taste in mouth, weakness. myalgias, neck 
‘Stiffness, all these ctects are transient, although they mary be severe in 


fa Controlied Clieical Trats: The totioweng table ists adverse events 
‘hat occurred in two large US ptacebo-controfed chnucal triaks. Onty events that 
Occurred at a frequency of 1% or more in the invtrex Tablets 100-mg and 
Rane ee eerer ey en OS Pe er 
following 
Treatment-Emergent Adverse Events in Controlled US Clinical Trials Reported 
‘at Least 1% of Patients With Migraine 
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* Events that occurred af a frequency of 1% or more in the Imitrex (sumatriptan 
succinate) Tablets 100-mg group and that occurred more frequently # that 
group than the placebo group. 

Other avents that occurred at least as often on placebo as m the 100-mg cose 
Qroup included abdominal discomfort, mouth or tongue discomfort. neck 
Stiffness, anxiety, taste disturbance. nausea and/or vomiting, mugraine 

, Growsiness’sedation, diuzness/vertigo, and maktseTatigue 

imitrex Tablets are well tolerated. Across ali doses. mos! aovese 
reactons are mild and wansient and do not lead to long-lasting effects. The 
incidence of adverse events in controtled clrwcal trats was not affected by 
Qendes or age of the patients. There was insu*ficient data fo assess the impact of 
Face on the incidence of adverse events 
Other Events Observed in Association With Oral Sumatriptan: |n the 
paragraphs that follow, the frequencies of less Commonly reponed adverse 
Cinical events are presented, Because the Cte events observed in open 


and . 

reliably determined. Furthermore, vafiability associated with reporting 
requirements, the terminology used to describe adverse everts. etc init the 
value of frequency estimates provided. 

Event are calcutsted as the number of patents reporting an event 
divided by the total number of patients (n=6.348) 


drug Events are lurtier cassiied watwn body system 

‘and enumerated in order of decreasing frequency using the following 

frequent adverse events are defined as those occurring in at kast 1/100 patents: 

infrequent adverse events are those occuring in 1/100 to 1/1.000 patents: rare 

‘adverse events are those occurring in fewer tan 1/1.000 patients. 
Sensations: Frequent were Durning sensation, numbness 
Infrequent was tight feeling in head Rare were dysesthesa. not and 


Cardiovascular: Frequent wert chest discormort. chest eheaeness, 
chest tightness. Infrequent were arrhythmia. changes in ECG. typertension 
hypotension. pallor, pulsating sensations, tachycardia. Rare were angina, 
atherosclerosis, brixlycardia. cerebral ischemia. cerebrovascular lesion, Neart 
ee cyanosis, thrombosis. transsent myocardial ischemia 


Ear, Nose, and Throat: Frequent were troet symptoms. Infrequent were 
disturbances, otalgia. Rare was of fulness in the ear(s). 
and Metabolic: intrequent was thirst. Rare were elevated 
thyrotropin stimulating hormone (TSH) levels. ga’ectorrhea. Mypergtycermia. 
1 Srrony polyGipsia. weight gain, weight kes. 


hypoglycemia, trypot 
| wehibcirhoredeyweni emydriasss: 
Frequent were Glarrhea, gastric symptoms. intrequent were 


constipation, dysphagia, ~~ rethax. Rare were gastrointestinal 
f: Frequent was myalgia. infrequent was muscle cramps. 
Rare was tetany. 


Frequent were phonophodia, photophodea. infrequent were 
contusion, itticuly concentrating. disturbance of smell. dysarthvia. 
euphona, facal pain, heat sensitivity, ncoordination. lacrimation, monoplega. 
‘sleep disturbance. perc i sro tremor. Rare were aggressiveness. 
apathy, Cluster . CoMmuisions. decreased appetite. Crug 
abuse. dystonic reaction, tacial paralyss. halucnasons, hunger. nyperesthessa, 
hystena, increased alertness, memory disturbance, neuralgia. paralysis. 


personality change. phobia, radiculopathy. nigiity, suicine, twitching 
Respiratory: Frequent wes dyspnea. infrequent was asthma. Rare was 
‘Skin: Frequent was sweating were erythema, pruftus. rash. sion 
tendemess. Rare were dry/scaly shin. of sion, wrinkling of skin. 
Infrequent was tenderness. was nipple discharge. 
Urogenital: \ntrequent were dysmenorrhea, increased urination 


intermenstrual Meeding, Rare were abocbon, hematuna. 

‘Miscellaneous: Frequent was typersensitnity. infrequent were cough. fever. 

fluid retention, overdose. Rare were edema, hematoma, lyinptudenopathy. 
Oisturbance, voice disturbances, 

Experience: The folowing a@ spontaneously reported adverse 
events from postmar experience except those events already listed 
previously in the ADVERSE REACTIONS section or those too general to be 
informative. Because the reports cite events reported spontaneously trom 
worldwide postmarketing experience, trequency of events and the role of imtrex 
Tablets in thew causation cannot be reliably determined. 

Episodes of acute renal failure, angioneurotic edema. carhomyopathy 
cerebrovascular accident, , Ceatness. death. disturbances of liver 
function tests, exacerbation of sunburn, hepatic impairment. intraocular 
disorders, ischemic optic neuropathy. pancytopens panc disorder, penorbiar 
edema, 4 ‘emboksm. retieg artery occlusion. shock 
subarachnoid hemorrhage. temporal arteritis. thrombocytopenia, and 


xerostomnia. 
The aoe | reactions have been reported rash, urticana, 

pruritus, erythema, and shortness of breath. In addition. severe 

anaphylaxisanaphylactod reactions have been reported (see WARNINGS), 


DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE: The abuse potental of Imitrex Tablets 
cannot be fully delineated in advance of extensive marketing experience One 
Clinical study with Imitrex (sumatriptan succinate) Injection enrolling 12 
patents with a hestory of substance abuse trled to induce subjective behavior 
and/or physiologic response ordmarity associated wth drugs that have an 
estabished potential tor abuse. 


OVERDOSAGE: Patients (n-670) hene received singie oral doses of 140 to 300 
mg wathout icant adverse effects. Volunteers (f= 174) lave reoeved single 
oral dases of 140 to 400 mg without! serous adverse events. 
NO gross overdoses in clinical practice have Deen reported. Coronary 
wars Observed after intravenous adminestration of sumatriptan (see 
INDICATIONS), Overdoses would De expected from animal data to 
possibly cause tremor, age! reo of gg tern abnormal 
Fespiration, cyanosis, ataxia. mydriasis, and paralysis. mination harl-te of 
sumatriptan is about 2.5 hours (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY in tuil 
presciting information), and therelore moritoning of patents after overdose 
wath lnitre® Tablets should continue for at least 10 hours or while symptoms or 


persist. 

soe unknown what ettect hemodialysis or pemtoneal clalysis has on the 
serum concentrabons of sumatngtan 

DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION: (See complete prescribing information wn 
im@rex” Tablets product labeling ) Hepatic diseaseunchional impairment may 
also cause bie elevavons in the Dioavaladlty of orally admmnsstered 
sumatriptan. tly, @ treatment 5 Geemed advsanle in 
liver Geaase, the maximum single dose should in a! Not exceed SO mg (se 
CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY in full prescniting for the basis of this 
recommendation) 
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I TEACH HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AND 
see the price they pay for self-indulgent 
behavior. It is undeniably obvious to me 
on Monday mornings when I see their 
tired faces and their jaded eyes. They 
have no sense of the value of discipline or 
self-denial in any aspect of their life, least 
of all in their sexuality. [tis difficult to see 
what they have gained living in this ethos 
of irresponsibility, and painfully clear 
what they have lost. 
Amy Welborn 
Lakeland, Florida 
AOL: Avw35 


BRAVO FOR LANCE MORROW. HIS ESSAY 
was so logical and crystal clear that I am 
absolutely sure no Washington bureau- 
crat or media leader will ever be able 
to understand it. We are human beings, 
not animals. We do have free will. Self- 
control builds character. 
Pat O'Connell 
Paoli, Pennsylvania 

















The environment... better than you think 


More good news 


To paraphrase Mark Twain, rumors of the Earth's demise are greatly 
exaggerated. There is good news about progress on cleaning up the 
environment. 

In the years since the environmental movement began, rivers are 
cleaner, the bald eagle is thriving and the air is significantly more breathable. 
Thousands of towns recycle trash and littering is uniformly frowned upon. 

But the negativists of the environmental movement might have you 
believe otherwise. They choose to focus attention on the remaining 
issues in Western countries, which have been getting cleaner, not grow- 
ing more polluted as they would have you believe. Sadly, little attention is 
paid to the true environmental problems that exist in the underdeveloped 
nations, where poor air and water quality cause the deaths of millions of 
children a year. 

Technology has solved many pollution problems. And when tech- 
nology itself caused pollution, better technology helped clean it up. 

Cities faced a severe environmental problem 100 years ago as a 
result of horse-drawn transportation and the animal waste that littered 
the streets. The introduction of motorized vehicles solved that problem, 
but the gasoline-powered engine caused new ones. But thanks to new 
technology, we are now seeing a decline in pollution caused by automo- 
tive emissions, 

Automakers and oil companies have produced cars and fuels that 
run much cleaner and more efficiently. Cars are lighter, safer and get 
more miles per gallon. New fuels like reformulated gasoline reduce pol- 
lution levels, and are estimated to reduce smog-contributing hydrocar- 
bon emissions from cars by 15 percent in 1995 and 25 percent in 2000. 
This pollution problem has peaked, and is now starting to ebb. 

Some 56 percent of U.S. river-miles today show water quality at 
least as good as specified in the Clean Water Act, up from 25 percent in 
1970. Degradation of rivers by new water pollution has essentially ended 
in the U.S. 

Today's technologies are developing better processes and prod- 
ucts that use fewer resources, produce less waste and cause less eco- 
logical disruption than technology of the past. Industry is producing 
better, cleaner products with less packaging and more recycled content. 

But industry does not cause all the problems or have all the 
answers. Individuals must do their part too...and we are. How many of 
you 10 years ago would have thought you would be separating your 
garbage to facilitate recycling? Or saving and refilling plastic detergent 
bottles? And more and more do-it-yourselfers are bringing used motor oil 
to the collection centers around the country set up by Mobil and other oil 
companies. 

Yes, there are genuine environmental problems to be solved. And 
we all need to pitch in and do our part. But as Gregg Easterbrook points 
out in his book “A Moment on the Earth: The Coming Age of 
Environmental Optimism” (Viking Penguin, 1995), the “notion of a fragile 
environment is profoundly wrong. Individual animals, plants and people 
are distressingly fragile. The environment that contains them is close to 
indestructible.” 

So take a moment to stop and smell the roses or watch an eagle 
soar above your head against a blue sky. You can, you know. 


Mobil 


Our Internet address is: 
http://www.mobil.com. 





©1995 Mobil Corporation 





Take the Northwest shortcut. 

With unique access to the Polar Route through our 
convenient Detroit gateway, we can save you time on 
your next trip to Asia. For example, save over 4 hours 
from Miami to Shanghai, over 2 hours from Memphis to 
Hong Kong, and nearly 2 hours from Atlanta to Osaka." 
In fact, Northwest gets you from many Southeast cities 
to Asia faster than any other airline. 








throughout Asia, more than any other U.S. carrier. 

And you can make the most of your time in the com- 
forts of World Business Class with more personal space 
to more places than any other airline. And a personal 
video in every single seat. 

Next time Asia is in your travel plans, make the most 
of your time. 

For reservations, call your travel agent or Northwest 





With Northwest, you can fly to 14 business centers Airlines. 
' 2 " 
mwa? Pn " | 
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"Schedule comparisons are based on OAG* (Offical Airine Guide) schedule informaton avarabie 
YISIS for onine service the week of 6/15/95. I ul 
©1995 Northwest Airlines, Inc. Northwest recycles over 5000 pairs of lost & uxcamed gases ' 








CLICK, CLICK. SOMEONE TUNE IN MOR- 
row to a station, any station! Does he 
watch rock videos or listen to the radio? 
Was he ever a teen, or was he just born 
old? Today's teenagers are no different 
from any other generation’s! Morrow 
should focus on the recommendation 
made in his last sentence: “Change the 
myth, and the values follow.” 
Marti West 
San Diego, California 


Snags in Genetic Treatment 


SCIENTISTS MAY BE ACCUSED OF “PUSH- 
ing too far too fast” for breakthroughs in 
gene therapy [MEDICINE, Oct. 9], but 
this only reflects current market trends 
and social pressures. The U.S. govern- 
ment is pushing ever harder for immedi- 
ate returns on research money, at the 
expense of basic science. Scientists are 
actively encouraged by their depart- 
ments, host institutions and government 
policy to try to market discoveries. This 
situation, coupled with declining fund- 
ing, puts scientists in a position of having 
to “market to survive.” The fact that so 
much money has gone into gene therapy 
indicates that scientists have adapted 
and have been successful at marketing 
their work. But the market is not a good 
driving force for science. 
Jeffrey F. Dunn 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
Via E-mail 


Correction 


A SECTION OF LETTERS DEALING WITH 
the French nuclear tests included one 
that was mistakenly attributed to Nico- 
las Nolf of Grenoble, France [LETTERS, 
Oct. 9]. It was written by Sylvie Mosca- 
telli of Vaux sur Mer, France. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to TIME 
Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, Our fax number is (212) 522-0601. Our 
E-mail address is Timeletter@aol.com. Correspondence should 
include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. TIME is 
available both on America Online and on Time Wamer's 
Internet home page, Pathfinder; http,//pathfinder.com. 
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| jolly fat man with a beard who 1 magical bunny who brings you a 
puts gifts in your stocking. basket of colored eggs. 


£ 
et 





1 fairy who visits children and pays { nurse who makes you feel better 
them good money for lost teeth. even before your operation. 





If this one sounds 


too good to be 


true, maybe you 


should call Aetna. 


When facing a major operation, you have 
to worry about more than just getting 
well. That's why we provide medical pro- 
fessionals who can help. They answer 
questions. Explain the paperwork. And 
recommend community resources. We 
call them nurse consultants. They're one 
of the many reasons Aetna’s managed 
health care is so effective. And unlike the 
Easter Bunny, they're people you Aetna 
can believe in all year round. 

Aetna. A policy todo more! 


« Company 
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5 mg “tar,” 0.4 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
















Get these 1995 Merit Awards 
- and more - FREE with pack UPC. 
Call 1-800-884-5777 and the complete 
1995 Merit Awards Catalog is yours FREE. 


Merit 


Merit Leather 
Day Planner 


100UPCs 





Merit Leather Jacket 


450UPCs 





Merit Lighter 


30UPCs 


Merit Gear Bag 


175UPCs 


‘MERIT 
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Pete Sampras. The youngest male to 
win the U.S. Open. Now, the first 
American male to win three con- 
secutive Wimbledon titles 

Said The New York Times of Sampras: 


“It’s just possible we have a latter day 
classic on our hands.” 








@ THE ART OF PERFORMANCE: THE MAKING OF A LEGENDARY CLASSIC. 


The Movado Museum 
Watch is in the 
permanent collections 
of museums round 

the world. 


Stoatliches Museum 
fir ongewondte Kunst 
Neve Sommlung, 
Munich, Germony 


Museum Moderne Kunst 
Vienno, Austria 


Museo de Arte Moderno 
Bogoté, Colombia 


Museum Boymans-van 
Beuningen, Rotterdam, 
The Netherlands 


Museo de Arte 
Contempordneo 
Coracos, Venezuela 


Finnish Museum of 
Horology Espool, 
Helsinki, Finland 


Sezon Museum of Art 
Tokyo, Japon 


Kunstindustri-museets 
Billedbog, 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Musée International 
d'Horlogerie 
Lo Chaux-de-Fonds, 
Switzerland 


Museo de Bellas Artes 
Bilbao, Spoin 


Design Museum 
London, England 


Kowosoki City Museum 
Kowosoki, Japon 


Victoria ond Albert 
Museum 
London, England 


Museum Ludwig 
Cologne, Germany 


ITS ABOUT TIME... 


Metro Atlanta, A Locations 404-441-9068 


\ The Olympian Roman Dial Bracelet 
Watch. Simple, sculpted stainless 
steel case and bracelet. Swiss craft- 
ed, Quartz. Water-resistant. His or 
hers, $795. 


MOVADO 


The Museum, Watch. 
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G.0.P.’s Medicare Cure Passes 
A major battle line of the 
1996 campaign was drawn 
on Thursday when, by a nar- 
row and nearly solid party- 
line vote of 231 to 201, the 
House approved the Repub- 
licans’ plan to overhaul 
Medicare. President Clin- 
ton’s response: “I will not let 
you destroy Medicare, and I 
will veto this bill.” The plan, 
hailed by the G.o.P. as a his- 
toric rescue of the program, 
seeks to achieve $270 billion 
in savings over seven years 
by raising premiums, limit- 
ing payments to providers 
and encouraging seniors to 
opt for what legislators hope 
will be cheaper HMO and 
private-insurance plans sub- 
sidized by the government. 
The package was denounced 
by Democrats as the product 
of “another day of infamy” 
designed to finance a $245 
billion G.o.P. tax cut for the 
wealthy. The Senate is ex- 
pected to approve a similar 
overhaul. 


Tax Cuts Get a Boost 

In the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, the G.o.P.’s tax cut 
moved forward. On a party- 
line 11-to-9 vote, the panel 
approved the $245 billion 
G.O.P. tax-cut package that, 
among other things, would 
create a $500-per-child tax 
credit for couples earning up 
to $110,000 and slash capital- 
gains taxes. 


The Million Man March 
Hundreds of thousands of 
black men heeded Nation 
of Islam leader Louis Far- 
rakhan’s call to go to Wash- 
ington and join in the 
Million Man March. Par- 
ticipants said they had come 
to the spirited and celebra- 
tory rally in front of the 
Capitol to condemn racism, 
declare their own personal 
sense of purpose and re- 
sponsibility, and pledge to 





MUEZZIN OF THE WEEK: Unreconstructed numerologist Louis Farrakhan filled a 
leadership vacuum by calling half a million men—but no women—to Washington 





=== INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Serving in Korea Gets a Little Sudsier 

For years many of the 37,000 G.I.s stationed in South Korea 
have resided in aging Quonset huts, shivering as winter winds 
whistled through flimsy walls. But things should soon start 
looking up. The Army, using profits collected from golf course 
fees and the like, plans to build the Pentagon’s first micro- 
brewery at Camp Casey, located just 12 miles from the DMz. 
Officials insist that the $175,000 investment in brewery gear 
doesn’t clash with its efforts to “deglamourize” booze, and will 
give the base “a touch of home.” 
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Motor Trend ranks Millenia S$ over Acura, BMW, Infiniti, Lexus and Mercedes. 


All the big names were there. But when the report cards : 
came in, the Millenia s swept to the head of the class. 

“The Millenia S$,” proclaimed Motor Trend, “has that 
special blend of enthusiastic spirit, good looks, high 
livability and an ample well of performance.”* 

Their enthusiasm is not surpriting. Mazda has a passion 
for building supertly engineerediroad machines. Backed 
by one of the stronyest warrantide in the business - 36- 

month/ 50,000-mile, “pumperto-bumper.”* * 

“Test drive the Millenia Ss. Experienge our patented Miller- 
| cycle V6 delivering the power of a V8. Relax in supple 
} leather seats.t Crank up the Bose® Music System. 

Discover the extras that pomed Millenia, and only Millenia, 


» 


an “A” in value from Motor Trend. And whenever you feel 
t 






the need fo see a fancy hood orna- 


ment...check your rearview mirror. The new 1996 Mazda Millenia S 


maZzDa 
A 
PASSION FOR THE ROAD" 


6-nronth!S0,000-mile, wodeductible, “humper-te-bumper” warranty. See dealer for limited-warvanty details, tSeats mpbolstered in leather except om seat 
ar sides of seathacks and other minor areat. Por a feee brochure, call 1-800-639-1000, ©1995 Mazda Motor of America, Inc 
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WINNERS 


PETE BEST 

The Beatle who got 
fired appears on a new 
Fab Four album with 
pre-Ringo cuts 


N.A.A.C.P. 

Passes on Farrakhan’s 
march, but benefits 
anyway with spike in 
applications last week 


JAZZ 

Harry Connick Jr.'s 
role in upcoming film 
Copycat took time 
away from his singing 








[AP Where the Motor Voters Are—An Early Look 





Jade, his second shot 


Waffle du jour on 1993 
taxes suggests there is 


willing to shirk 


HRONIC 


LOSERS 


SADDAM HUSSEIN 
Re-elected as head of 
Iraq with a mere 
99.96%—how did 
that .04% get away? 


DAVID CARUSO 


LES 


at cinematic stardom, 
collapses, leaving 
him NYPD blue 


BILL CLINTON 


no firm stand he isn't 





Figures represent percentages of formerly unregistered voters who have registered under provisions of the 
Motor Voter law. (Nationwide, 4,935,708 new voters have signed up.) 


Hi Complete figures 
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Source: League of Women Voters 


WE KNOW 

44What, you are going to 
keep me locked up in 
Dayton, Ohio? | am not a 
priest, you know!77 


—SERBIAN PRESIDENT SLOBODAN 
MILOSEVIC, UPON LEARNING THAT THE U.S.- 
SPONSORED PEACE TALKS ON BOSNIA WILL 
BE HELD AT DAYTON’S WRIGHT-PATTERSON 
AIR FORCE BASE 


[Incomplete figures [_] Not available 
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TIME Map by Paul 1 Pugiese 


The New York Times went wild for about 
two weeks—you would think that was the 
only thing that happened: somebody gave 
$1,000, and we gave it back, and you 
thought the world would come to an end. 
They're not really in my corner. 

—Dole, assigning blame for all the attention 

recently paid to his campaign’s returning a 
donation from a gay Republican group 
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their families and commu- 
nities their best efforts to 
build a more equitable and 
violence-free society. 
Among those who spoke at 
the rally: poet Maya An- 
gelou and civil rights ac- 
tivists Jesse Jackson, Joseph 
Lowery and Rosa Parks. De- 
livering a two-hour, mean- 
dering address laced with 
fiery denunciations of white 
racism and the white estab- 
lishment, Farrakhan urged 
black men to renew their 
moral and spiritual dimen- 
sion and take charge of their 
own destiny. 


The Political Fallout 

Reflecting the ambivalent 
feelings of many other Amer- 
icans regarding the march— 

and in particular the concern 
over Farrakhan’s record of 
hate-tinged rhetoric against 
whites and Jews—President 
Clinton told a Texas audi- | 
ence that “1 million men are 
right to be standing up for 
personal responsibility, but 

1 million men do not make 

right one man’s message of | 
malice and division.” Clinton 
condemned both white and | 
black racism and urged the 
races to come together. To 

that end, a bipartisan, bi- 

racial group of congressional 
representatives asked the 
President to set up a national 
commission on race rela- 

tions. For his part, Far- 

rakhan said he expects to be- 
come a major political force 

and that he would help 
spearhead a new black voter- 
registration drive. 


Read My Lips 

President Clinton offhand- 
edly told a Houston cam- 
paign audience that he had 
raised taxes “too much” in 
his 1993 budget package. 
After gleeful Republicans 
pounced on the comment 
and fuming Democrats let 
out the political equivalent 
of a primal scream (many 
placed their careers on the 
line when they backed the 
President in 1993), Clinton 
retreated and said voting for 
that package had been “the 
right thing to do,” 


Youre on your own, but youre not alone. 





Five functions. One machine. A Xerox WorkCenter's as easy to afford as it is to use 
Document WorkCenter™ 250 makes it simple And our Service While You Sleep program 
to do your best work ever, right at means if you should ever have 

F Fy i 
home. It’s a fax, a printer, a \ a problem, you'll get a free 
opier, a scanner and a PC 
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fax. E 
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be even more productive, more ES Office Depot or St take 
professional home. You can also reach i 
| WorkGenter. 250 
We've even included TextBridge The all-in-one office partner. http://www.xerox.com/soho.html 
Professional Edition® software, so or call 1-800-TEAMXRxX, exter 
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ee Never Thought It Could Happen To Me.’ 





ss I thought | had planned for 
everything.” T he se are the words 


of a flood vic tim—they could be 


yours. sl housands of people eve ry 


year find out that it CAN 


hi appen. 

Are you prepared for a flood? 
Did you know you don't 
have to live dose to water to 
become a flood victim? Do you 


have flood insurance? 


We c ant replac e your memories, but we Can help you build new ones. 


You need to know the answers 
to these questions. Because the 
te rrify ing truth is that floods can 
he appen anyw he ‘re, any time. 
Flood i insurance 1s the be st way 
to protect } yourself before the flood 
hits. Flood d. amage olten goes 
way beyond that of house and 
home. 
their homes and treasured 


possessions, but rebuilding costs 
s 


Flood victims not only lose 


also eat up life sav ings, retirement 
funds and children’s college 
educ ations. 


You can protect } yourself— 


through the National Flood 
Insurance Program. We have one 


mission: to restore the quality of 
life of flood victims as soon as 
possible. For more information, 


call your insurance company, 


agent or 1-800-611-6122, ext. 38. 
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A Navy Acquittal 

Captain Everett Greene, the 
former head of the Navy's 
equal-opportunity unit and 
the highest naval officer to 
be court-martialed since 
World War II, was acquitted 
of sexual-harassment charges 
by a jury of senior naval offi- 
cers. Greene had steadfastly 
maintained throughout the 
proceedings that friendly let- 
ters and notes to two female 
subordinates had been mis- 
construed as advances. 


An Arson Acquittal 

A biracial federal jury ac- 
quitted Christopher Lynn 
Johnson, the son of a black 
activist, of charges that he 
burned down Alabama’s 
Randolph County High 
School last year. The school 
was gutted following the 
furor that erupted when the 
school’s white principal, Hu- 
lond Humphries, unsuccess- 
fully tried to cancel a prom 
because of interracial dat- 
ing. The defense suggested 
that Humphries may have 
been the real arsonist—an 
accusation the principal 
strongly and tearfully denied 
on the stand. 


Paris Train Bomb Wounds 29 
Hundreds more machine- 
gun-toting French soldiers 
took up positions on Parisian 
streets after already height- 
ened security in the capital 
failed to prevent another ter- 
rorist attack, in this case an- 
other homemade bomb that 
exploded on a commuter 
train beneath Paris, wound- 
ing 29 people. The blast was 
the eighth recent bombing or 
attempted bombing that au- 
thorities have blamed on the 
secretive Armed Islamic 
Group, which claims that 
France supports the military- 
backed Algerian regime the 
group is trying to overthrow. 


Bosnian Truce Holds 

U.S. mediator Richard Hol- 
brooke received assurance 
from the Croatian army that 
it would not seek to recap- 
ture the territory in eastern 
Croatia seized by Serbs, pre- 
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They Lived Happily Ever After—Even Ahab 


ESTER PRYNNE 

down her scarlet ras 

The same can hardly be 

said of the makers of the 
latest screen adaptation of The 
Scarlet Letter, who are taking heat 
for the happy ending tacked on to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s immortal 
bummer—only the latest misadventure in 
a centuries-old tradition of slapping a smi- 
ley face on downbeat classics. 

SHAKESPEARE: Today audiences like 
their Shakespeare straight up. But 
theatergoers centuries earlier preferred 
“improved” versions, including Romeo 
and Juliet with a non-Kervorkian 
resolution. Among  Shake- 
speare’s self-appointed 
co-writers was the now 
forgotten Nahum Tate 
(1652-1715), who cut 
and pasted his way 
through Coriolanus, 
Richard II and, most 
notoriously, King Lear, 
to whom Tate restored 
sanity, crown and 
daughter Cordelia be- 
fore the curtain fell. 
Among Lear’s last Tate 
speeches: “Cordelia 
shall be a queen/ 
Winds catch the sound/ 
And bear it on your rosy 
wings to heaven./ Cordelia is a queen.” 

DON CARLOS: If any art form would 
seem at home with tragedy, it would be 
opera—yet even Verdi wasn’t above the 
altered ending. In his 1867 opera, Don 
Carlos, a full-throated tale of royal in- 
trigue, the titular tenor is saved from 
doom by heavenly intervention. In 
the 1787 Schiller play on which the 
opera is based, Don Carlos is hand- 
ed over to the Spanish inquisi- 
tion—by his own father. 

THE SEA BEAST: This 1926silent- 
movie version of Moby Dick 
changed more than just the title. 
As “Ahab Ceeley,” high-profile 
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John Barrymore survives his duel 
with the Great White Whale—and 
gets a love interest. Critical reac- 
tions? The New York Times blub- 
bered with praise, while allowing 
that “it would have been prefer- 
able ... to forgo the use of a prop- 
erty moon in one setting, as it is by 
no means realistic.” 

LOVE: Greta Garbo’s 1935 turn as Anna 
Karenina was faithful to Leo Tolstoy: 
Anna indeed ends her life under the 
wheels of a passing passenger train. But in 
1927 she appeared in a silent-movie adap- 
tation, which, in one version, concluded 
with Anna reunited with her lover 
& Vronsky after the convenient 

_ death of her husband. 
| i MY FAIR LADY: Play- 
3 wright George Bernard 
:Shaw’s clearheaded 
? comedy Pygmalion 
3 2 2 (1913) ends with Eliza 
* Doolittle leaving her 
| mentor Henry Higgins 
to pursue a life of her 
own. To stymie efforts 
| to tag on a happy end- 
| ing, Shaw went so far 
| as to write an after- 
word in which he mar- 
ried off Eliza to the 
foppish Freddy Hill. 
But Shaw’s__ efforts 
were in vain: the wildly popular musical 
version, staged in 1956, six years after his 
death, ends with the unmistakably roman- 
tic reconciliation that audiences had se- 

cretly been hoping for for half a century. 

THE LITTLE MERMAID: Hans Christian 
Andersen gave his poignant tale of a mer- 
maid who gives up her voice in 
order to walk on land a tragic 
denouement: unable to express 
her love to a handsome prince, 
she loses him and dies heart- 
broken. But Disney being Dis- 
ney, the animated 1989 version 
of the tale ends with ... well, 
what do you think? 
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By MICHAEL QUINN 


| late 1980s, when he was the 





| throw around the word land- 
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serving the fragile accord 
between Bosnia’s warring 
parties. By last Saturday, 
the fighting had ceased 
throughout the country, at 
least for the moment. In 
Sarajevo streetcar service 
resumed, and lights blazed 
in shop windows. But news 
arrived at week's end that 
the Serbs may have waged 
a new campaign of ethnic 
cleansing in northern 
Bosnia during the past 
month, raising fears that 
2,000 Muslim men have 
been massacred. 





NATO Chief Forced Out 

A deepening corruption scan- 
dal in his home country of 
Belgium forced Willy Claes to 
step down from his post as 
NATO Secretary-General, 
complicating Bosnian peace 
efforts. Claes resigned a day 
after the Belgian Parliament 
voted to force him to stand 
trial on charges of corruption, 
bribery and forgery in con- 
nection with a military-con- 
tract kickback scandal in the 


country’s Economics Minis- 
ter. Claes maintains that he is 
“totally innocent.” 





Hamas Edges Toward P.L.O. 
The leader of the militant 
Palestinian group Hamas, 
whose bitter opposition to 
peace with Israel has fueled 
dozens of suicide bombings 
against Israelis, said he still 
opposes the accord on Pales- 
tinian self-rule in the West 
Bank. But in an interview 
from the Israeli prison where 
he was jailed for life in 1989, 
Sheik Ahmed Yassin told an 
Israeli Arab lawmaker that 
the agreement could not be 
ignored and that he was will- 
ing to “give it a chance.” The 
pronouncement came as 
p.L.O. leader Yasser Arafat 
allowed the previously 
banned Hamas weekly 
newspaper Al Watan to re- 
sume publication. 


Saddam Wins Handily 

In an overwhelming victory 
that should embarrass other 
politicians who cavalierly 
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slide, Iraqi President Sad- 

dam Hussein won a 99.96% 
approval rating from Iraqi 
voters and was sworn in for 
another seven-year term. 

Even in the once rebellious 
city of Karbala, not one of the 
270,867 cast a vote against 
Saddam. Of course, there 
were no other candidates on 
the ballot, and soldiers were 
on hand to make sure voters | 
did the right thing. 


A New Banking Behemoth? 

In seeking to acquire First 
Interstate Bancorp, Wells 
Fargo made what amounts to 
the largest hostile takeover 
bid in banking history. If the 
deal comes off, it will create 
the eighth largest bank in 
the U.S., with more than 
$100 billion in assets. 





Enhancing Nicotine 

According to internal reports 
from the nation’s third 
largest cigarette maker, to- 

| bacco companies have been 
enhancing nicotine delivery 
for smokers by adding am- 
monia-based compounds to 
cigarettes. The confidential 
studies, which were ob- 
tained by the Wall Street 
Journal, came from Brown & 
Williamson (makers of 
Viceroy and Raleigh). One of | 
them points out that while 
the company introduced no 
extra nicotine in its ciga- 
rettes, adding ammonium 
hydroxide appears to pro- 
vide “increases in impact 
and satisfaction.” 


SCIENCE 


A Big, Hot, Faraway Planet 
For the first time, astron- 
omers confirm the discovery 
of a planet circling a star sim- 
ilar to our own. The planet is 
160 times more massive than 
Earth; because its orbit takes 
the planet so close to its fiery 
sun in the constellation Pega- 
sus, scientists are convinced 
that it could not sustain life. 
Even so, the discovery bol- 
sters theories that other 
worlds harboring life may 
indeed exist. 





—By Kathleen Adams, Lina Lofaro, 
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STACEY KOON DON CHERRY IN 1990 


SUED. STEPHEN MEYERS, half of Jacoby & 
Meyers, the chain legal partnership that 
peddles litigation like cubic zirconia; by 
LEONARD JACOBY, the other half; for 
breach of partnership, fraud and emotion- 
al distress; in Los Angeles. Jacoby wants 
$2 million from his partner of 23 years. 


RELEASED. STACEY KOON, 44, truculent ex- 
cop sentenced to 30 months for his role in 
the live-on-tape beating of Rodney King; to 
a halfway house; in Rubidoux, California. 


MUGGED. BARBARA MIKULSKI, 59, U.S. 
Senator; in front of her Baltimore home. As 
feisty on the street as she is on the Senate 
floor, Mikulski struggled with her attacker. 
She received a dislocated hand, he $40 and 
some traveler’s checks. 


DIED. DON CHERRY, 58, jazz musician; of liv- 
er failure; near Malaga, Spain. In the 1950s, 
the trumpeter experimented with “free 
jazz” sound and rhythm opposite the sax of 
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LBJ: Hurting Good 


Bill Clinton is not the first President 


about the dignity of office: 





IN TIME 


with newfangled ideas 


“Holding court on the hospital golf 


TONES 


NNYW ALIGN 
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Ornette Coleman. By the ’60s, Cherry was a 
world-musie pioneer, exploring influences 
so diverse—South Africa, Indonesia, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, the Middle East—he was dubbed 
“the musical Marco Polo.” 


DIED. DAVID MCLEAN, 73, actor; of lung can- 
cer; in Los Angeles. The appropriately rug- 
ged McLean saddled up for appearances on 
the TV series Bonanza and Gunsmoke, as 
the star of the short-lived Tate—and in nu- 
merous Marlboro-cigarette spots. Ironical- 
ly, he is the second “Marlboro Man” to die 
of lung cancer. 


DIED. ELEN! VLACHOU, 84, publisher; in 
Athens. Vlachou earned a journalistic repu- 
tation with a witty political column in her 
father’s daily Kathimerini before assuming 
control of the paper in 1951. She shut the pa- 
per down in the late ’60s in protest against 
the military dictators ruling Greece. Escap- 
ing house arrest, she fled to London and 
campaigned against the junta. 





course ... Lyndon Johnson allowed that he was gaining ‘a lit- 

tle more strength’ each day ... Then, by way of illustration, the 

President pulled up his blue knit sports shirt and let the whole Cover: Bill Moyers, 

world inspect the ugly twelve-inch seam in the flesh under his President 

right rib cage where the doctors had removed his gall bladder Johnson’s brainy 
press secretary 


and a kidney stone 


‘We had two operations for the price of 


one,’ he explained to startled reporters. ‘Dr. Hallenbeck went in and messed 
around and then stood back and let the other fella go in.’ Putting a hand on 
his abdomen, he observed: ‘I hurt good.’” —Oct. 29, 1965 


Michael Quinn, Jeffery C. Rubin, Alain L. Sanders and Sidney Urquhart 
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Jim Moloney has seen enough scientific evidence to know that daytime running 
lamps—headlights that go on automatically during the day—can help prevent 
collisions and save lives. That’s why he and other members of the General Motors 
safety team are putting them on all new GM models by 1997. Of course, not 





brand-new satety fewture 





everyone plans to get a new vehicle right away. So GM offers DRL kits that just 
about anyone can have installed quickly and inexpensively at a local GM 
dealership. Jim thinks the kits are terrific. “We want to make DRLs available to as 
many people as we can, whether they got a car five days ago or five years ago.” 


El] General Motors 








|, too, sing America. 
I am the darker brother. 

_ They send me to eat in the kitchen 

When company comes. a 
1 laugh, a 

eat well, 

_ And grow strong. 9 

Tomorrow | ; 

I'll sit at the table 

When company comes 

Nobody Il dare 

Say to me, 

“Eat in the kitchen” 

Then. 























Besides, they'll see how 
beautiful I am 
And be ashamed,— 


I, too, am America. 
—Langston Hughes 
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By RICHARD LACAYO 


1 Nou. SOMETIMES IT TAKES 

; wy B ariottomake Amer 

4 WhHaro! ica think long and 

_ hard about itself. 
Sometimes it takes a 
flood 


They poured in 
to Washington last 
week by the hundreds of thousands, black 
men of all ages, of every standing and oc- 
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cupation and from every part of the coun- 
try. For more than seven hours they gath- 
ered for the stated purpose of pledging 
themselves to self-reliance and respect for 
women. But there was more to it than that 
By the simple fact of their numbers, by the 
sheer power of the headcounts and the 
wide-angle copter shots that still couldn’t 
capture the whole crowd, they were there 
to remind Americans that even in a time of 
conservatism and backlash, the business of 
racism and inequality will not be ignored 
The National Park Service initially estimat- 
ed that the Million Man March drew 
400,000 demonstrators to the National 
Mall, then later cont eded the count may 
have been higher March organizers say it 
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was more like a million and promise they 
will go to court to prove it. Whatever the 
number, it was more than enough to qual 
ify as a critical mass. 

Critical for blacks and whites alike. “I 
think this may have been the largest 
family-values rally in the history of America,” 
says Hugh Price, president of the National 
Urban League. “The proof will be whether it 





translates into action back home.” The ac 

tion will have to be smart and sustained to 
make any difference to the intertwined 
predicaments of prejudice and the lagging 
economic performance of blacks. Those 
facts are complicated now as never before by 
the economic squeeze on pt ople of all races 
in America. It makes many whites more im- 
patient with black demands and provides an 
opening for demagogues of every stripe. But 
just two weeks after the verdict in the O.] 
Simpson trial, the march was another re- 
minder that race is the inescapable compli- 
The Million Man 
March altered the landscape 


cation of American life 
; Says Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
“Americans know 
that things are profoundly wrong. The ques 
tion now is where do we go from here?” 
For the black men who were there, it 


(HUD) Henry Cisneros 
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THE SKY’S THE LIMIT: Cheering on a 
morning speaker on the Mall 


was also a moment of profound psycholog 
ical vindication. In the most heated politi- 
cal and policy debates of recent years 
black men have seen themselves cast, 
sometimes openly, sometimes with a wink 
and a nod, as the welfare freeloader, the af- 
firmative-action hire, the low end of the 
bell curve, Willie Horton. Even worse than 
the stereotypes sometimes are the facts 
For black men the average life expectancy 
is 65, eight years less than for white males. 
For young black men, the major cause of 
death is murder. Nearly 1 in every 3 black 
men between 20 and 29 years of age is be- 
hind bars, on probation or on parole 

For a day last week, all that was swept 
aside by the picture of black males ur 
gently but peacefully demonstrating, in 
all senses of the word, their strength and 
capability. It was a mood that even Louis 
Farrakhan couldn't spoil. For the Nation 
of Islam leader who organized the march, 
its chief purpose may have been to simply 
prove that he was the man who could 
make it happen; he would then capitalize 
on the prominence he hoped it would 


confer. For most of those who attended 


| think this may have been the 
largest family-values rally in the ee 
history of America. The proof 7 a 


will be whether it translates 


into action back home. 





however, the main point was comrade- 
ship, pride and rededication to a few core 
values. The march was also a partial anti- 
dote to what may be a creeping sense of 
despair among African Americans. In a 
TIME/CNN poll conducted last week, 56% 
of blacks questioned did not think dis- 
crimination against them would ever di- 
minish. Only 27% of whites felt that way. 
While 65% of whites thought that race re- 
lations would eventually improve, only 
44% of blacks agreed. 

Unlike most large Washington demon- 
strations, this one lacked any specific leg- 
islative goals. Those will be set, Farrakhan 
insists, at a black-leadership summit next 
month. He plans to launch a nationwide 
voter-registration drive to make African 
Americans into what he calls “a third polit- 
ical power,” uncommitted to either of the 
two major parties. But this is an age of bud- 
get cutting and hostility toward big gov- 


three decades of federal 
programs that seemed to 
grow at about the same 
pace as the pathologies of 
the ghetto. Given that po- 
litical and conceptual 
double vise, what agenda would be both 
achievable and effective? 

In the Clinton Administration, senior 
officials have been urging the President to 
lay out a detailed urban strategy soon. 
TIME has learned that White House eco- 
nomic adviser Laura Tyson sent a confi- 
dential memo last week to all Cabinet 
Secretaries and top White House advis- 
ers, directing them to submit by Oct. 23 a 
brief summary of one policy they think 
would improve the economic conditions 
of people living in poor urban areas. In 
Congress, six members asked the Presi- 
dent to appoint a commission on race re- 
lations, an idea to which the White House 
has responded coolly for now. 

That may be because it smacks of déja 
vu. What the proposal inevitably brought 
to mind was the 1968 Kerner Commis- 
sion, probably the most famous govern- 
ment panel after the Warren Commis- 
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ernment. And it follows | THE BIG PICTURE: A view of the rally 





taken from Newt Gingrich’s office balcony 


sion. Formed to examine why riots had 
hit more than a dozen American cities in 
the mid-1960s, it famously prophesied 
the world we verge on: “Our Nation is 
moving toward two societies, one black, 
one white—separate and unequal.” 

Twenty-seven years after Kerner, 
many of the problems it identified are as 
bad or worse. Before World War II, just 
5% of blacks were in the middle class. To- 
day the figure is closer to 60%. But the 
same years have seen a disappearance of 
the well-paid manufacturing jobs that 
pulled blue-collar workers, black and 
white alike, into prosperity. Good jobs 
now require skills that schools in poor 
neighborhoods do an ever more dismal 
job of teaching. And the white fear of a 
black underclass fosters the kind of 
racism that constantly puts even the black 
middle class on the defensive. 

Most conservatives think it’s a mis- 
take to use government dollars as a to 
measure of commitment in fighting race- 
based inequality. The fate of South Cen- 
tral Los Angeles is the latest example. Of 
the $770 million in government money 
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BACK TO THE REAL WORLD: With the 
march over, fathers and sons head home 
that went there in the wake of the 1992 ri 
ots, $300 million paid for riot-related 
overtime for police and National Guard 
troops. Most of $280 million in private 
funds has been devoted to building 32 su 
permarkets that help local people who 
otherwise pay higher prices at small 
shops. But as for the jobs they create, not 
many families get out of poverty on a 
cashier's paycheck 

Even if social-policy thinkers had big 
ger and better ideas of what government 
might do, the fiscally conservative G.O.P 
majorities in Congress and in many state- 
houses around the country don’t want to 
hear them. “No programs are going to 
happen,” says California Representative 
Maxine Waters, a Democrat whose dis 
trict is in South Central Los Angeles. Jack 
Kemp, who served as HUD Secretary un 
der George Bush, says, “I don’t see a sin- 
gle thing coming out of Congress that is 
specifically targete d to our No. | issue 
which is creating more jobs and opportu- 
nities and access to capital and credit for 
minority men and women 

The fashionable formula these days is 
modestly priced government help that lets 
private enterprise flourish in poor neigh 
borhoods. Waters wants loan-guarantee 
programs that encourage banks to lend in 
poor communities. “People in our commu- 
nity have little stores,” says Waters. “We 


In an age of budget cutting and 
suspicion toward big 











need to multiply that 
thousands of times over.” 
Kemp wants to eliminate 
the capital-gains tax for 
businesses that locate in 
urban-enterprise zones 
where government offers 
tax breaks and other incentives to bring 
employers to poor neighborhoods. The Re 
publican budget passed last week by the 
Senate Finance Committee contains $245 
billion worth of tax breaks targeted largely 
to middle- and upper-class Americans. As 
Kemp grimly notes, “It does not include a 
single thing for urban America 

The nonprofit Urban Institute re 
cently examined 51 programs aimed at 
boosting achievement among black 
youths. Its conclusion? The best results 
come from long-term programs with in 
tensive (that usually means expensive) 
services that guide a child into adulthood 
Richard Majors, co-author of the study, 
says; “Our research shows that young 
men who go through mentor programs 
and manhood-training programs have 
higher self-esteem and grade-point aver 
ages and are less likely to drop out of 
school 

There used to be another name for 
those programs: parents. And so family 
breakdown feeds poverty, which feeds 
more family breakdown. To interrupt 
that diabolical cycle, devoted fathers are 
crucial. That’s one part of the equation 
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government, just what kind of 
agenda would be both 


achievable and effective? 


that federal programs have neglected 
But even the most devoted dads can’t get 
jobs where there are none or start a busi 
ness where there’s no start-up capital 
problems that conservatives pay lip ser 
vice to at best. “You can’t solve these 
problems on individual transformation 
alone,” warns Harvard University profes- 
sor and author Cornel West 

That fact would not have come as 
news last week to the marchers on the 
Mall. Many of them knew what it means 
to try against superior odds. Yet knowing 
that, many would also know that individ- 
ual transformation has a power that can- 
not, should not, be denied. Dr. Darryl L 
Fortson, a family practitioner from Gary 
Indiana, looked over the crowd with ad- 
The task is unifying black men 
and atoning for the violence and the dis- 


miration 


respect we have shown each other,” he 
said. “And the disrespect we have shown 
our women. If we keep focused on that, 
then something very good and great will 
come of this. Reported by Sam Allis/ 
Boston, Ann Blackman/Washington, William 
Dowell/New York and Jeanne McDowell) 
Los Angeles 
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hese days, it helps to know someone who’s used to changing conditions. 


world’s biggest leasing companies. In today’s fast- 


We're Transamerica, the people in the Pyramid. 
We offer life insurance, annuities, retirement plans, 
mutual funds and other products to help people plan 
and invest for the future. We provide loans to help 


families and businesses grow. We’re also one of the 


moving world, we believe in offering customers real 
solutions to their financial needs, at reasonable 


prices. Because some 


things don’t change. TRANSAMERICA 


Life Insurance * Investments * Lending * Leasing 
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At Chrysler Corporation, rapid 
expansion into overseas markets 
has become one of our most 
important means of increasing 
shareholder value. And it's part of 
the reason we're able to continuously 
build on a major aspect of our 
success — momentum. 

This positive momentum has 


helped Chrysler Corporation become 


*Based on 1995 model year sales 





Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrysler Corporation 


one of the world’s most renowned 
automotive manufacturers; and 
recently, among the fastest expand- 
ing. In 1992 Chrysler International 
contributed approximately $1.9 
billion to total revenues with sales in 
22 countries. This year, those num- 
bers are projected to reach $4.0 
billion with sales in over 100 countries. 


assembles 


While Chrysler 
















vehicles in Canada, Mexico, Austria, 
China, Thailand, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Venezuela, and Egypt, 
U.S. workers also benefit. In 1993 
our sales to overseas markets 
totaled 126,000 units. In 1995 that 
number is expected to surpass 
203,000 units. This creates more 
jobs at home. A perfect example 


can be seen at our Toledo, Ohio, 








assembly plant where nearly one- 
third of all Jeep Cherokees are 
shipped outside the U.S. 

Our commitment to expansion 
in Asia is clearly evident. In Beijing, 
China, we've manufactured Jeep 
vehicles for the growing Chinese 
market since 1985. In Japan, we've 
just increased ownership in our 
Japan Distributor Network to 70 
percent and, at the same time, 
we've also opened a regional parts 
depot in Singapore. We've also 
opened a joint-venture facility in 
Thailand where we're manufactur- 
ing right-hand drive Jeep 
Cherokees. And starting in 1996, 
Chrysler will introduce four new 
right-hand drive models (Wrangler, 
Grand Cherokee, Neon, and 
Chrysler Voyager) in Australia, 
Japan, and the U.K. 


In Latin America, where our 


Brazilian and Argentinean distributors 
will be 100 percent owned by 
Chrysler, we're planning to launch 
Neon, Stratus, and Caravan 
before the end of the year. In 1996 
Neon will be produced in Venezuela, 
while Grand Cherokee will be 
in production in Argentina the 
following year. 

Our continued dedication to 
European operations is also paying 
handsome dividends and has 
made Chrysler the number one 
American automotive exporter to 
Europe. This accomplishment 
comes into even better perspective 
when you consider the fact that 
last year Chrysler sold more 


vehic les in Europe than Mercedes- 

























Benz sold in the United States? 
This incredible momentum 
overseas is due to our award-winning 
product lineup, designed and built 
by the employees and management 
of Chrysler Corporation. And it is 
these people who, through passion 
and dedication, have made Chrysler 
the most exciting automobile 
company in the world. It's something 
we're proud of, and you can be 
sure, we're not about to let anyone 
take that momentum away from us. 
Our International Operations 
are getting bigger and better every 
day, making Chrysler Corporation 
a bigger, better, and stronger 
company for our shareholders, our 


employees, and America. 
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By JILL SMOLOWE 


Nous 





SWEPT UP BY MULTITUDES, THE ONCE HOMELESS MAN 
from Chicago found himself pressed against the transfig- | 
uration in Washington: the spectacle of strangers sud- | 
denly united as friends. “Like, yes, we're free at last. It was 
something I kept having dreams about in the days before 
the march.” says Earl Prince, 30, who helped get several 
dozen homeless Chicagoans on buses to Washington. In the crowd, he 
agreed to correspond with other black men from Virginia, from Detroit, 
from San Francisco. “I had no idea it would be as magnificent as it was,” 
says Lieut. Colonel Michael Nelson of Virginia. Trained to recognize 
chains of command, Nelson nevertheless felt the stirrings of rebellion: “I 
was out there for white Americans also. If I am the object of some people's 
scorn, then they need to see me in my physical being.” Physical being | 
countless times over, countless times empowered. “The brothers came 
home, and we're rejuvenated,” says Rodney Dailey, the head of a violence- 
prevention program in Boston. Here are five stories of those who returned: 












DWAYNE MARSHALL 


Emory University senior, Atlanta 


“I WAS NOT A CHILD OF CHOICE BUT A 
child of circumstance,” says Marshall. 
His mother, he says, dropped out of col- 
lege to have her baby because his father 
“decided to leave instead of dealing with 
it as aman. My mother had huge dreams 
and aspirations, and | put limits on her.” 
At 21 he bears the weight of those aspira- 
tions. In less than two semesters, he will 
become the first in his family, and the 
first among his childhood friends in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, to graduate from col- 
lege. “It’s like I made it for all of us,” he 
says. “That’s what really pains me. I feel 
like I am the only one who had the op- 
portunity to succeed.” Active in student 
government and the N.A.A.C.P., Marshall 
wears a suit to class every day, always 
anticipating an impromptu meeting with 
a school administrator. A mentor to fel- 
low black students and local inner-city 
youth, he shepherded 50 Emory students 
to Washington last week. 

His mother Evelyn’s struggle has been 
the epic of his life. Determined to avoid 
welfare, she housed her son with her moth- 
er and moved in with friends while holding 
down two full-time jobs as a waitress. 
Eventually Evelyn made enough money to 
rent an apartment, but when she lost her 
job, she and Marshall had to move to a pub- 
lic-housing project, where they shared an 
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apartment with three other people. With 
money so scarce, Marshall often joined the 
long lines for free meals served in Savan- 
nah’s public parks. 

That arrangement was disrupted when 
he was 14 and two men from the project 
staged a shoot-out in front of the bedroom 
Marshall shared with his mother. Fascinat- 
ed, “like any dumb kid would be,” says 
Marshall, he dashed outside to see the 
action and narrowly escaped a bullet. His 
mother, Marshall recalls, was “very, very 
upset. It was the idea she 
couldn’t keep us safe.” 
For the next two years, 
Marshall lived with his 
grandfather, a proud, 
hardworking janitor for 
40 years, who, Marshall 
says, “taught me more 
about being a man than 
any other man I have 
ever known.” 

At 13 Marshall be- 
gan hustling at a nearby 
pool hall, where men would bet on his 
games, then give him part of the winnings. 
Sometimes Marshall would place bets as 
well, “It’s not something I am proud of, 
but it’s not something I regret,” he says. 
“I'd take that money home to my mother, 
and that’s how we’d eat that night.” While 
other boys in the project turned to drugs 
and crime, Marshall pursued better jobs: 
delivering newspapers, washing dishes, 


cooking in a local restaurant. All the while | 
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like | am the only one who had the 
opportunity to succeed. 77 


he maintained a 3.8 average in Savannah's 
newly desegregated schools, ev entually 
earning the scholarships that would take 
him to Emory. There were triumphs—and 
put-downs. One year Marshall’s middle- 
school Quiz Bowl team won a contest fo- 
cusing on drugs and alcohol. Says he: “Af- 
ter we won—and believe me, it was sort of 
amazing we won—some city-council mem- 
ber made a snide remark that we should 
have won because we knew more about 


RESOLVE In Atlanta, Dwayne Marshall speaks at a meeting of the Brotherhood of Afrocentric Men attended by fellow marchers 


drugs than anyone. It was an attempt to | 


belittle our accomplishment just because 
we were black.” 

After Emory, Marshall wants to go 
home to the coastal slums of Savannah to 
try to improve the lives of the city’s 
foundering African Americans. He has no 
delusions that he can wipe out the hunger 


and poverty that haunted his own youth; his | 


attempt last summer to initiate a modest 
on-the-job-training program for inner-city 
youths died in the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. He feels scorn for blacks who flee 
poverty only to forget those they left behind. 
“(Supreme Court Justice] Clarence Thomas 
talks about being from Pinpoint, a really 
rundown area of Savannah, but to my 
knowledge he has never been bac 


Marshall. “Why doesn’t he come back and 
help make things better?” 

Nevertheless, Marshall also foresees 
attending law school—say, Harvard or 
Yale—then entering politics. And Marshall 
entertains one other vision after that—“liv- 
ing ina big, white house on Pennsylvania 
Avenue.” Mother would be proud. 


MICHAEL NELSON 
Army lieutenant colonel, Burke, Virginia 


AS AN ACTIVE-DUTY LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
who served with tl rmy in Korea and 
Germany and side by side with Colin Pow- 
ell in the first squadron of the 10th U.S. 
Cavalry, Michael Nelson, is accus- 
tomed to being surrounded by men. But 
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the power of standing in the company of 


only black men moved him deeply. “I went 
there to support the event, but then I found 
I was part of the event,” he says. “I was tak- 
en in, heart and mind and soul.” Ever the 
military man, he was struck by the flags 
waving in the Mall: the American flag, the 
black-and-green African-American flag, 
the Nation of Islam flag. “And all these bat- 
tlements were just waving and blowing in 
the wind as the men stood there, ready to 
do battle within their communities, ready 
to take back their sons and daughters from 
the ravages of drugs and alcohol, ready to 
act to save their women from being bat- 
tered. And as far as the eye could see- 
these were black men.” 

Nelson was already a battle-line war- 
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rior before the march. Three years ago, 
he began tutoring students in his spare 
time at Tyler Elementary School in south 
eastern Washington, where he instructs 
sixth-graders on how to own and operate a 
business. “If capitalism is the great engine 
that moves this country, then business is 
the fuel,” he says. “If I show them goals 
they thought they could never attain, then 
show them how to get there, then I will 
have done my small part to help them 
But the march has 
convinced Nelson that he needs to do 


achieve a better life 


more. By the end of the 
school year, he intends 
to start a program de- 
signed to help inner-city 
children cope with ur- 
ban pressures. 

The lieutenant colo 
nel also leads by quiet 
example. While many of 
the march participants 
had cause to chastise 
themselves for abandon- 
ing their families, Nel- 
son is a single dad. When he and his wife 
divorced nine years ago he secured cus- 
tody of his two sons and two daughters. “! 
loved the children enough that I thought I 
was more emotionally and financially able 
to care for them than my ex-wife,” he says 
Today his three eldest children have 
homes of their own, and 13-year-old Mor 
gan still lives with her father. Other Army 
families and friends have helped out during 
Army deployments, and occasionally Mor 
gan seeks outside counsel on such matters 
as hairstyles. “But up to this point,” Nelson 
says with a smile, “I’ve been able to handle 
everything.” 

While Nelson’s sense of mission is clear 
today, it was not always that way. As a child 
in Lorraine County, Ohio, he was popular 
and fun loving, more inclined to hit the 
party scene than the books. While studying 
engineering at Ohio State University, he 
was drafted into the Army. Already a hus 
band and father by then, he had to work 
two additional jobs to support his family. It 
was only when a white senior commander 
suggested Nelson attend the Infantry Offi 
cers’ Candidate School in Fort Benning, 
Georgia, that Nelson began thinking about 
a military career. In the years that have fol 
lowed, Nelson says, he has brushed up 
against racism in the integrated Army. 
While he thinks overt racism should be 
challenged he is often inc lined to see more 
ignorance more malice behind bigotry 
‘The mental gap between races in Ameri 
ca is so great that at times white people are 
unaware they are discriminating 

Even so, Nelson is convinced Ameri- 
ca’s black citizens are their own worst ene 

Lieut. Colonel Michael Nelson at 
home with his daughter Morgan 
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my. “There is nothing much lower our 
community could get into,” he says, then 
ticks off the problems: drive-by shootings, 
children killing children, people poisoning 
themselves on drugs. “I don’t think we in 
the community have come to grips with 
this,” he says. Yet Nelson is an optimist. He 
believes in his fellow African Americans. “I 
know how great we can be.” He adds, “This 


is a great nation, but this could be a greater 
1ation if we could only live up to the char- 
ter of the U.S. Constitution—that all men 
are created equal.” 












44All these battlements were just 
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MAURICE GRAY 


Boxer, Fordsville, Maryland 


“I DON’T HANG AROUND ANYMORE. I JUST 
train,” says Maurice Gray, 28, who dreams 
of becoming heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion of the world. “This keeps me out of 
trouble. I have gotten more hurt in the 
street than in the ring.” 

That is not hyperbole; it is an under 
statement. Gray’s 217-lb. body bears five 
bullet wounds. His psyche bears the scars 
of multiple murders: his brother Greg was 
shot dead when he was 19, five of Gray's 
cousins were killed in their teens, another 
cousin lost his sight and speech after being 
hit in the head with an iron club while try- 
ing to break up a fight, and the rap band 
Gray formed with several friends last year 
has disbanded because three of its mem- 





bers are dead and the lead rapper is in jail. 
On each of Gray’s birthdays, his mother 
prays her son will live to see another year. 
“My mother told me God must have a real 
purpose for me because I'm still living,’ 
says Gray. “I have been blessed.” 

It is an unusual blessing by any yard- 
stick. Gray grew up in Landover, Mary 
land, with three siblings in a home headed 
by his mother—and deliberately avoided 
by his father. “My father ain’t no good,” 
says Gray. “When I was 18 or 19, he started 
trying to get to know me, but it was too late 
then.” Gray slacked off in school. Though 
he eventually finished high school, he was 
twice expelled for fighting, and he gradu- 
ated with only the most rudimentary read- 
ing and writing skills. 

During those years, Gray got a different 
kind of education by spending most of his 
time hanging around the crime-infested 


streets of southeastern Washington. One 
prom night when Gray had no suit to wear, 
some older friends miraculously provided 
him with not only new threads and shoes 
but also the loan of a Cadillac to squire his 
date. Impressed by the ease with which his 
pals could procure what they wanted, Gray 
started dealing drugs: first pcp and mari 
juana, then crack and cocaine. “The mon- 
ey just started flowing in,” he says. On his 
best day he pocketed $9,000. In one drug 
deal he traded pcp water for an M-16 Army 
rifle. Gray says he never killed anybody but 
he did shoot one man in the arm. 

Over time, Gray spent a total of three 
years in prison for assorted drug offenses 
Though he never got heavily involved in 
drug use himself, he says, he was in prison 
when he first used drugs, occasionally 
doing cocaine. He says he has been clean 
since he was last released in 1992. He also 
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says the only time he ever cried was when 
his mother sent him a picture of herself for 
his cell. On the back of the photograph 
were the words “I love you.” 

Gray rallied 10 of his friends to attend 
the march last week. His eyes still sparkle as 
he reels off the list of rap stars he spotted at 
the Mall, including Ice-T and Ice-Cube. But 
for Gray, the high point of the day was Louis 
Farrakhan’s speech. “He's right. We need to 
respect our sisters, quit calling them the ‘B’ 
word, stop using drugs, take care of our fam- 
ilies. Do right!” he says. He echoed the Na- 
tion of Islam leader’s preachings about 
racial inequities. “He speaks the truth,” says 
Gray. When the collection basket came 
around, Gray tossed in $20 

After the march broke up, he says, “I 
went running that night, and I ain’t never 
run so fast before.” That energy buzz has 
yet to wear off. At the local barbershop, 
Gray berates an older man for not attend- 
ing the march. At the gym, he extends a 
conciliatory hug to a former enemy. He has 
begun talking to younger boys in the *hood 
about the perils of drugs. “I’m telling them, 
‘Go out and play basketball—do anything 
but that. It’s not worth it.”” 

For a moment, Gray's enthusiasm qui 
ets, and he shakes his head, almost in dis 
belief. “I’ve seen a lot of death around me,” 
he says. “The fighting has to stop. It’s time 
for the killing to stop.” He cannot articulate 
his thoughts as eloquently as he wishes, but 
he is determined to change. He dreams of 
victories in the boxing ring and a sound 
home for his girlfriend and their two-year- 
old son. There have been moments when 
he was tempted to return to his old ways- 
“You know, when the bills pile up.” But 
from here on, Gray says, he is determined 
to keep his fighting in the ring. “They call 
me the peacemaker now. And I’m proud to 
be a black man.’ 


DAVID PUGH 


Auto-assembly worker, Wayne, Michigan 


“MUSIC, THAT WAS MY DREAM,” SAYS PUGH 
“to be a musician.” The past tense is both 
instructive and poignant. In the "60s Pugh 
was the trombone player of the Citronelle 
High School band in Alabama. Then, at one 
rehearsal, he forgot to bring his sheet music 
It didn’t faze him—he knew the tune by 
heart. But the band director and the drum 
major, both white, were certain he couldn't 
play without the score and humiliated Pugh 
who stood alone, undefended, in front of the 
rest of the band. “The way they jumped on 
me, it was insulting,” he says quietly. The 
band director, he adds, “made a mark of me 
so I just gave up music altogether. I just do- 
nated my horn to the music department, 
and I haven’t blew a horn since.” 

In spite of the trials of being bused to 
the white high school in Citronelle, Pugh 
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Intrepid, Stratus, Caravan, Avenger, Neon. They share not only the Dodge name, 
but Dodge’s cab-forward design characteristics as well. Cab-forward architecture moves 
the wheels toward the corners, drops the hood and pushes the windshield forward and down. 
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Dodge Neon 
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All this, in combination with advanced powertrains, numerous safety features and a 
wide range of standard accessories, has made today’s Dodges unusually 
desirable. So desirable, in fact, that resale values are great. And lease rates are low. 
See your friendly Dodge dealer today, or call 1-800-4-A-DODGE. 
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Intrepid-$300, Caravan-$300) due in advance. $275 due at lease end. Available for order. 
TMSRPs exclude tax. Available for order, ALWAYS WEAR YOUR SEAT BELT. 








isn’t willing to admit to having suffered 
from racism. “I didn’t have any real bad ex- 
perience with the opposite race,” he says. 
“You had to deal with whites all the time in 
the South,” recalls Pugh, now 43. He coped 
by learning from the poise of his father, a 
heavy-equipment operator, in such situa 
tions. “It was just students that had things 
instilled in them about what blacks were or 
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Maurice Gray at the Sugar Ray Leonard Gym in Maryland 
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what they weren't. You 
had those that were the 
die-hard racists. That 
was just a few, But most 
of us just got along.” Af- 
ter graduating and mov- 
ing to Michigan to find a job, he was drafted. 
“You find the same thing in the military. 
Some people are just die-hard racists, and 
some people are just people.” After his 
Army service, Pugh went to work for Ford, 
where he’d had a brief stint before being 
drafted. He’s been there for 24 years. “Al- 
most 24/2 years,” he points out proudly 

One of eight children, Pugh always 
wanted lots of kids of his own, but, he says 
“God didn’t mean for me to have them.” 
He has been married twice. He left his first 
wife after 14 years together—for many rea- 
sons but one in particular. His stepson had 
become involved with a gang, and the boy’s 
mother refused to acknowledge the prob 
lem. One night “gangstas” broke into 
Pugh’s home, pistol-whipped his wife and 
shot him through both thighs. Soon after, 
the marriage dissolved. At the end of 1994, 
Pugh married his second wife Gwen, a 
training coordinator at Ford. They separat- 
ed after four months. Marrying was a mis- 
take, Gwen says. But they remain friends 
and often talk on the phone. 

Pugh called Gwen the day after the 
march. “I told her that I was representing 
her as well as myself, us.” But he told her 
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too that he “wanted to make a stand for the 
black man. It took a lot for a man to trust 
that another 999,999 men were going to be 
there. That’s what the whole concept is 
about. Black men standing up for black 
men. Learn to love ourself so that we can 
love our brother. It works back and forth.” 
The march was virtually the culmination of 
Pugh’s own spiritual rebirth. He admits to 
battling alcohol for the past 10 to 15 years, 
and now attends weekly Alcoholics Anony 
mous meetings. He is also a born-again 
Christian. “Black people have always been 
spiritual people, and that’s our backbone 
our spirituality. We've got to take it into our 
homes, take it into our workplaces, into all 
affairs that we do, even down at the gas sta- 
tion, anywhere.” He feels so energized that 
he has talked to the United Auto Workers’ 
president about taking a more active role 
in the union. The same kind of spirit pos 
sessed fellow marchers on Pugh’s bus ride 
home. Says the former soldier: “One of the 
young fellows said he had never been in 
the military but he was coming back as a 
soldier. Soldiers go out and capture, and 
we're gonna capture each brother.” 

That is a new dream. As for the old one, 
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The HP Color LaserJet printer. The only one that does it all. 


These days, it seems that everyone 
wants it all. Documents with terrific 
impact. Printed fast, dependably and 





economically. How can you deliver 
all that and more? Well, there really 
is only one complete answer — the 
HP Color LaserJet printer. 

It combines show-stopping color with 
the rich black and white you need 
for your day-to-day business printing. 
It prints a variety of sizes, from 
standard to legal and 11 x 17 (black 
only). And it produces multi-page 


documents from start to finish faster 


than other color laser printers. Of 
course, it also has everything you've 


come to expect in an HP LaserJet. 
Industry-leading software support. 
HP LaserJet compatibility. Seamless 
integration in networking environ- 
ments. And unmatched reliability. 
Better still, you get all this at the 
lowest possible cost of ownership 
In short, all you've been looking for 
is right here. For print samples, call 
1-800-527-3753, Ext. 1024. 
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Pugh says he is considering going back to 
school to study music. As for the high school 
incident: “You can’t change what happened. 
I was very young and immature, and now 
that I have matured and grown up, I under 

stand that I should have took that route, be 

cause that was my love. So now, here I am.” 


PHILIP BANKS JR. 


Retired police lieutenant, New York City 


PHILIP BANKS DEVELOPED HIS BELIEF IN 
the “long arm of supervision” while grow- 
ing up in Harlem and Brooklyn. Even 
when his father, a truck driver, was away on 
a trip and his mother was off cleaning oth 
er people’s homes, neighbors would come 
over to supervise, scold and soothe. “You 
always felt like someone was watching,” 
recalls Banks, 53. When he became a fa- 
ther of three boys, he kept close watch and 
joined the neighborhood block association 
to help others. His strategy for keeping his 
children out of trouble: Stick close. “I went 
to school on pra night. If there was no 
homework, I'd get on the phone to the 
teacher and ask why,” he says. “If disci- 
pline was necessary, then I disciplined.” 
“He was pretty tough on us,” says his 
eldest son David. “And thank God he was.” 
While other neighborhood boys in the 
Crown Heights section of Brooklyn saw 
their futures disintegrate in a haze of drugs 
crime and broken homes, the three Banks 
boys thrived. Today David, 33, is a lawyer 
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44 | went to school on PTA night. 
If there was no homework, I’d get 





TRADITIONS Philip Banks Jr., center 
2 (with grandson Ali), with his three 
sons, from left, Philip Ill (with his son 
Philip), Terence and David (his son 
David stands in front of Terence) 


here?,’ they say, ‘No.’ It breaks your 
heart.” Middle-son Philip, father of a 
boy and a girl, has a “general fear of 
being pulled over by the police,” de 
spite nine years with the N.y.p.p. He 
still bridles when he recalls being 
stopped by four cops, who ransacked 
his car and threatened to plant a bag 
of marijuana on him until Philip 
showed his badge. 

Finally, there is Terence, who 
feels passionately about set-aside pro- 
rams for minority entrepreneurs. 
“For years we've not been privy to 
some contracts,” he says. “[White 
contractors] don’t even understand 
we've been cheated from the playing 
field.” Terence admits to having 
smoked marijuana and drunk malt 
liquor as a teenager; he remembers 
his father’s strong words on the mat- 
ter. “He found stuff on me and sat me 
down and explained to me what it 
could do.” He concedes 
that his father was right. 
Next month Terence has 
a court date with Olym- 
pia Hester, a woman who 
claims he is the father of 
her 10-year-old daughter 
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who switched careers and became an assis- 
tant elementary-school principal; Philip II, 
32, has followed his dad into the police 
force; and Terence, 30, has started a pest 
control company. Banks’ three sons all live 
in Queens, not far from their parents’ three 
bedroom English Tudor home. All four 
Banks men attended last Monday's march, 
and all four came away committed to 
launching a local, house-to-house voter-reg- 
istration drive. Yet different life experiences 
led each of the Banks men to Washington. 
The eldest Banks says he sympathizes 
with the economic fears of many black men. 
Especially during his child-raising years, he 
felt that his own comfort could evaporate in 
a moment. “When you're trying to support a 
home, a car and children, if you miss two 
paychecks, then where are you?” he says. 
David, who gave up law when he saw that 
New York City’s schools needed more black 
male role models, wanted school kids to see 
a sea of support in Washington. He observes 
that nearly every troubled boy in his school 
does not have a father who lives at home. 
“When you ask, ‘Do you miss your father?, 
they say, ‘Yes,” explains David, who has 
three sons and a daughter. “If you say, 
‘Would you act like this if your father was 
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backs that contention. “If 
[the child] is mine, I'm 
not going to contest it,” says Terence. “By no 
means will I run away from my responsibil- 
ity, but I won't step forward until I know.” 

All four Banks men have fixed on voter 
registration because they believe every 
person can make a difference. “People are 
looking for another Malcolm or Martin, and 
they shouldn't,” says David, who aspires to 
become New York City’s schools chancellor. 
“The problem is within us.” “We have to be 
come part of the system,” Terence says. “I 
know quite a few brothers who aren't regis- 
tered, but until you try to do something, you 
can’t keep complaining.” 

Like many African-American women 
Janice Banks encouraged her husband and 
three sons to attend the march. She packed 
Philip's lunch for the bus trip and says she 
wouldn’t have allowed him to miss that day 
“Most times,” she says, “you can call women 
together. If it’s just coming together to iron 
out differences, women don’t have a prob- 
lem doing that. But men usually hold back. 
This was a man thing.” In Janice Banks’ 
view, the meaning of the march was simple 
“Brothers need to stand together.” —Reported 
by Sharon E. Epperson/New York, Elisabeth 
Kauffman/Nashville, Wendy King and Ann 
Simmons/Washington 
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Sylvester Monroe 


The Mirage of Farrakhan 


PERHAPS LOUIS FARRAKHAN PUT IT BEST 
last week when he said he was “a 
nightmare” to some but “a dream 
come true” to others. That phrase per- 
fectly captured the polarized emotions 
he engenders between—and within— 
the races. But the image was apt for an- 
other reason as well, for Farrakhan 
seems somehow to attach to our unconscious. He is a pow- 
erful, mysterious figure, elusive and changeable. As blacks 
and whites spoke of Farrakhan and his role in the Million 
Man March, they often seemed to be talking about someone 
they saw not in person or on CNN but in a vision at night. 

“The thing that came from this march is fear,” says Adele 
Klate, a middle-aged Jew who owns a travel agency in Hol- 
lywood. “We're afraid.” She was minding 
the store last Wednesday when a regular 
customer, a black TV actor in his 30s, 
came in to pick up a plane ticket to Wash- 
ington. “Aren’t you late for the march?” 
Klate asked. “I was working,” he an- 
swered. “Well, Mr. Farrakhan sure has 
caused enough trouble,” said Klate. “Oh, 
I don’t think so,” the actor replied. “He 
said he wants to iron things out, didn’t 
he?” Klate, however, did not see much 
use in a dialogue between Farrakhan and 
the Jews. “Would I change your mind 
about the insults you've heard Farrakhan 
say about the Jewish people?” she asked. 
“Well, no,” the actor admitted, “but I like 
you personally, and you're Jewish, and I 
come here and buy my airline tickets.” 
The conversation trailed off. Klate and 
the actor were like two people in the 
same desert seeing a different mirage. 

The Rev. Jesse Jackson, who joined 
the march only after a deal was struck to 
broaden its organizational base and make 
it more ecumenical, had a very powerful 
vision of the day. “What you saw was a 
great display of pain, dignity and disci- 
pline,” he says. “I addressed the march based upon need. In 
a society, we simply cannot be guilty or innocent by associa- 
tion. We must have the right of free association. To ignore 
Jewish sensibilities would be a mistake, but to have stayed 
away would also have been a mistake.” 

That sounds compelling, but so do the views of Alvin Pous- 
saint, a professor of psychiatry at Harvard Medical School, who 
is black, “If you have a movement to fight racism, there has to 
be moral authority and moral consistency,” he says. “That's 
what the moral dilemma is. At some point, we're going to have 
to face it, and Farrakhan is going to have to face it. He can’t be 
talking out of both sides of his mouth on the racism issue and 
not recognize and have no concern about how his own remarks 
are interpreted.” Coretta Scott King says “it is vitally important 
that we endorse zero tolerance for anti-Semitism and bigotry.” 
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A bigot and a racist 
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When dreams and nightmares collide, strange things hap- 
pen. Paradoxically, white denunciation of Farrakhan helped 
make the march so successful and broadened his support 
among blacks outside the Nation of Islam. Some blacks joined 
for the very reason whites and black conservatives said they 
should stay away: Farrakhan. These black men resented being 
told what to think and whom to follow. At first Earl Vaughn Jr., 
41, a manager for the transportation system in New York City, 
wasn’t sure he would attend. Then he read a newspaper report 
in which black conservative Congressman Gary Franks, a Re- 
publican from Connecticut, compared the march to a Ku Klux 
Klan rally. It made Vaughn so angry, he jumped into his Lexus 
Sunday night and drove to Washington. Terry Bankston, di- 
rector of fund development for the National Black MBA Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, shares Vaughn’s attitude about the pressure 
to repudiate Farrakhan. “Denouncing 
people is not the best way to get past 
things that have happened.” 

Of course, if blacks react to whites’ re- 
action to Farrakhan, whites react to 
blacks’ reaction to Farrakahn., It is not un- 
usual to hear whites saying, in effect, 
“Now that it’s clear they hate us, it’s O.K. 
for us to hate them.” Glenn Loury, a con- 
servative black thinker and Boston Uni- 
versity professor, says, “Farrakhan makes 
it more respectable for white racism to 
flourish.” That is a cop-out both blacks and 
whites must work to resist. “The threat to 
American democracy is not black racism,” 
Loury says. “It’s white racism.” 

Then there are those who try to make 
Farrakhan real, to see him calmly with 
eyes open. While Farrakhan has un- 
doubtedly gained stature from his orga- 
nization of the Washington march, they 
say, he is not nearly as threatening as his 
rhetoric makes him seem. “I abhor his 
racist and bigoted statements,” says Lau- 
ra Washington, the black editor and pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Reporter, a newslet- 
ter on race relations and poverty issues. 
“They are counterproductive and unfair. But it’s important 
for whites not to put too much stock in what he says.” Loury 
says Farrakhan is “the leader of a black fascist sect. His peo- 
ple are disciplined, orderly, militant, reminiscent of the 
Brownshirts. But they are not Hitler Youth taking over soci- 
ety. He may be a hysterical preacher of hate, but he is not 
about to take control of anything. He is not about to march 
into your neighborhood.” 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to hold steadily to such a cir- 
cumspect view. Farrakhan can enter our dreams, good and 
bad. Of course, there was another leader of a march on 
Washington who once spoke of a dream he had. If it had 
come true, Farrakhan would not be a concern to 
anyone. —With reporting by Sam Allis/Boston, Jordan Bonfante/Los 
Angeles, Wendy Cole/Chicago and Sharon E. Epperson/New York 
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Stomping on Principle 


Clinton and Dole: Just because we said it doesn’t mean we meant it 


By NANCY GIBBS 
TONEMENT IS AN ANCIENT AND ART- 
ful tradition in Washington, when 
politicians kneel to confess their 
faults and promise to sin no more. 
Maybe it was the example of hun- 

dreds of thousands of men converging on 

the capital in a call to genuine repentance 
that inspired President Clinton and Bob 

Dole to do some penance themselves last 

week. But in their case, the gestures of 

apology wound up looking more shameful 
than the original sin. 

In what some Democrats now con- 
sider a pathological pattern, Clinton dis- 
tanced himself from an achievement he 
had long defended: the 1993 budget deal 
he sold as a valiant attempt to cut the deficit, 
lower interest rates and make the tax sys- 
tem more progressive. What looked cour- 
ageous two years ago was looking costly 
last week when Clinton stood before a well- 
heeled crowd of donors in Houston. And so 
he abandoned text and principle and ad- 
libbed a confession. “Probably there are 
people in this room still mad at me at that 
budget because you think I raised your tax- 
es too much,” he said. “It might surprise you 
to know I think I raised them too much too.” 

But it was not really my fault, the Pres- 
ident explained. Clinton managed to blame 
the Republicans, even though they had 
voted unanimously against the budget plan, 
as well as members of his own party, even 
though he nearly twisted arms out of sock- 
ets to get their support. It was because the 
G.O.P. leaders refused to help him pass a 
leaner budget plan, Clinton suggested, that 
he was forced to make a deal with profligate 
Democrats to win the votes he needed. 

Never mind that his crusade had cost 
some fatally loyal Democrats their jobs. 
“T can’t tell you what was on the President’s 
mind,” says Marjorie Margolies-Mezvinsky, 
the freshman Democrat who became noto- 
rious back home for casting the deciding 
vote and lost her seat as a result. “The only 
thing I can tell you is what he said to me 
on the night of the vote, and that was that 
without this, the country would have come 
to a screeching halt.” And never mind that 
Clinton had actually proposed even more 
spending in his 1993 “stimulus package” 
and even bigger tax increases: $359 bil- 
lion, vs. the $258 finally approved. 

That was then, and this is campaign 


| 1996; the President had found a theme, at 
least one to strum with a high-tax-bracket 
crowd. He had first marketed it a few days 
earlier during a speech in Williamsburg, 
Virginia, before the Business Roundtable. 
To get his plan through Congress, he told the 
corporate chieftains, he had to “raise your 
taxes more and cut spending less than I 
wanted to, which made a lot of you furious.” 
He got away with it that time, taking credit 
for pushing through a brave budget without 
taking the blame for the very ingredients 





44 ... You think | raised your 
taxes too much. It might 
surprise you [that] | think | 
raised them too much too.77 


that made it brave in the first place. But 
sooner or later, he was bound to be cited 
for a moving violation. “We missed it,” ad- 
mitted a senior White House official, after 
Clinton went further in Houston. “We 
should have caught it, but we didn’t.” 

With a little help from Reuter and the 
Washington Times, the G.0.P. certainly did; 
commercials were on the air by the end 
of the week. Republican Party chairman 
Haley Barbour correctly called Clinton’s 
version of events “a preposterous fairy tale.” 
But his gleeful indignation was nothing 
compared with the fury of Democrats on 
the Hill, who were too bruised from their 
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battles with Newt Gingrich’s bloodthirsty 
G.0.P. troops to endure a betrayal by their 
own President. “He can shove it,” an angry 
House Democrat said in a closed-door 
meeting of the House Democratic Whip or- 
ganization. “I’ve resigned myself to the fact 
that he won't stand [up] for anything.” 
From the Democrats’ perspective, 
Clinton’s flip-flop on taxes couldn’t possi- 
bly have come at a worse time, when the 
Senate Finance Committee was passing a 
$245 billion tax cut and the House was 


44My view is, [just] because 
you accept money from 
them doesn’t mean you 
agree with their agenda.77 





pushing through its plan to downsize Medi- 
care by $270 billion. Though Clinton has 
vowed to veto the Medicare bill, Democrats 
in Congress have no faith he will stand firm 
a few weeks from now, when either a deal 
gets made or the government shuts down 
for lack of money. At that point, they predict, 
the President will buckle and accept a plan 
that hits the Democrats’ core constituencies: 
the elderly, the poor, labor, minorities. 
Some Democrats thought they spotted 
the fingerprints of Clinton’s stealth G.o.P. 
adviser Dick Morris, who brought to the 
White House the theory that Clinton, a New 
Democrat reformer, was elected President 
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only to have his body snatched on arrival in 
Washington by the Democratic cavemen 
leading Congress. To win in ’96, the theory 
goes, Clinton needs to restore his centrist 
soul and create some distance between his 
politics and his party. “Triangulation,” it is 
called among his advisers, though on the 
Hill the preferred term is “striangulation.” 

The disgust in Congress and the pros- 
pect of headlines about the Return of 
the Waffler were enough to send Clinton 
somersaulting again in a press conference. 
He argued that he did not actually regret the 
tax hike he had just renounced. What he 
meant to say, he painfully explained, was 
that nobody likes raising taxes. And if he was 
misunderstood, if his listeners could not get 
the subtlety of his argument, then he should 
not have said it. Though this was not much 
comfort to his allies on Capitol Hill, Clinton 
spokesman Mike McCurry maintains that 
congressional Democrats should stop whin- 
ing. “It works for them to be against the 
Republican plan,” McCurry says. “They 
don’t have to have a plan themselves. But 
that’s not good enough for the President of 
the U.S. They don’t realize Clinton has 
bought them a lot of space by making a 
powerful argument against the Republican 
Medicare cuts. They should grow up.” 

For the beleaguered Democrats, the 
only consolation in the spectacle of Clinton 
teetering on the balance beam was the sight 
of Bob Dole throwing out his back on the 
uneven bars. Having months ago pandered 
to his party’s right flank by returning a con- 


tribution from a gay Republican group, | 


Dole astonished both friends and foes 
Tuesday by announcing to Ohio reporters 
that he was going to accept the contribution 
after all. Dole’s campaign manager Scott 
Reed had returned the contribution from 
the Log Cabin Republicans in August, a 
campaign insider explained, in the belief 
that once conservatives found out about it 
and complained, he would have to reject 
it anyway. So he acted early to avoid any 
messy headlines. Now here was Dole re- 
versing the decision, blaming his staff for 
the “mistake” and tidying up in a Clinton- 
like way: he would take the money after all, 
Dole said, but he would not take any more. 
Republicans grumbled that Dole can 
hardly dub Clinton an invertebrate while 
he himself wiggles between principles. In a 
Wall Street Journal essay, Gingrich booster 
and political augurist Arianna Huffington 
called Clinton a “counterfeit” and Dole a 
“composite—a collage of positions deter- 
mined by polling data and focus groups,” 
and predicted that in a matchup, the coun- 
terfeit would win. The idea of that choice 
helps explain why voters tired of gamey 
party politics ache for the only candidate 
who has yet to say whether he belongs to a 
party at all. —Reported by James Carney, 
Michael Duffy and Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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The Book Party's Over 


And as Powell decides whether to run, a small 
army of political operatives gets ready to serve 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


HEN HE WAS CHAIRMAN OF THE 

Joint Chiefs, Colin Powell was 

known for how carefully he pre- 

pared for battle. He would order up 
satellite photos, send out scouting patrols, 
and collect all the intelligence available 
before deciding where—or whether—to at- 
tack. Partly as a result, he was sometimes 
a reluctant warrior. 

As Powell concluded a 35-day book 
tour last week, he admitted it was time to 
game out a war for the White House. He 
said he would spend a couple of weeks “in 
seclusion,” studying his choices and talking 





with family and friends about seeking the 
G.O.P. nomination. The closer Powell gets 
to the decision, the deeper the chaos that 
grips the Republican Party, the G.o.P. 
presidential field and the Clinton White 
House—and the greater the anticipation of 
millions of American voters fed up with all 
three. Powell insists to friends he won't be 
swayed by the crush of adoring fans. “My 
enemies don’t line up to buy books,” he 
told a friend. “Supporters do.” 

Because the retired general wants the 
best advice, adviser Kenneth Duberstein 
has been quietly sounding out such top 
Republican operatives as pollster Bob Teet- 
er and former Bush organizer Mary Matalin 
about the mechanics of a race: how to get 
on ballots and where to get organized first. 
Teeter and others have asked a small army 
of potential campaign staffers—including 
unaffiliated G.o.P. pollsters, media buyers 
and veteran organizers—to “stay loose” until 
Powell decides. Some operatives have been 
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WAITING FOR POWELL: After 53,000 autographs, the 
general heads to his bunker to ponder his next move 





told to expect a “signal” by Nov. 1; others 
look for a mid-November announcement. 

In the meantime, Powell has driven a 
wedge into the middle of the Republican 
Party's right wing. Such conservatives as 
Paul Weyrich and Gary Bauer view Powell 
as a liberal and media darling who will use 
the nomination to halt the Gingrich revolu- 
tion. But after Weyrich labeled Powell “our 
enemy” in a letter to moral-values maven 
Bill Bennett, he countered with a five-page 
letter portraying Powell as a lesser evil, on 
the grounds that pro-life conservatives 
would have a better chance to reduce abor- 
tions under Powell than under Clinton. 
Early in October, Bennett sent Powell ar- 
ticles on how to curtail abortions 
without a constitutional amend- 
ment. Some conservatives were 
quietly pleased last week when 
z Powell, who had described him- 
self as firmly pro-choice in Sep- 
tember, took a more circumspect 
line. The change in tone is one 
reason why Christian Coalition 
executive director Ralph Reed, 
rather than denouncing Powell, 
plans to press Gingrich, G.o.P. 
chairman Haley Barbour and 
other Republican leaders into 
coaxing Powell farther to the 
right. That may not be easy. With 
a touch of defiance, Powell-the- 
pol argued last week that ex- 
tremism loses elections. “Find your revo- 
lutionary who gets more than 8% or 9% of 
the vote,” he told reporters, “and let me 
know when you get it.” 

Rather than be caught off guard, the 
Dole campaign began to gently probe Pow- 
ell’s vulnerabilities. At the same time, a 
confidential memo written by Terry Jef- 
frey, Pat Buchanan’s campaign manager, 
labeled Powell “a pertect foil for our cam- 
paign” and urged Buchanan to attack him 
immediately. (He did.) 

For all of this pre-positioning, many 
of those tapped in recent days by the Pow- 
ell team have come away from the conver- 
sations skeptical that he will run. Several 
noted that Republican Party regulars are 
historically suspicious of insurgent candi- 
dates. Nor do they see him as an eager rebel 
anyway. So it may be that, having eyeballed 
the battlefield, the general may not attack 
after all. —With reporting by Jeffrey H. 
Birnbaum and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
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mg THE ECONOMY 


A Tilt Toward the Rich? 


A TIME forum debates the impact of Republican 
spending cuts on an already polarized economy 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


F THE U.S. ECONOMY IS THE ENVY 
of the world, why rush to balance the 
budget when that might widen Ameri- 
ca’s great divide between rich and poor? 
They were sitting side by side, but Lau- 
ra D’Andrea Tyson and Pete Domenici 
were worlds apart on the issue. How it’s re- 
solved in Washington's budget showdown 
will affect almost every American. “This is 
too much too fast,” said Tyson, who argued 
that the Republican plan to balance the 
budget in seven years favors the wealthy. 
But Domenici looked at the same picture 
through a different lens. Without bold and 
rapid cutbacks, he contended, middle- 
class Americans will be saddled “for a long, 
long time to come with the hidden tax of 
having to pay the interest on the national 
debt and ultimately pay off the debt. And 
that is the most significant impediment to 
a higher standard of living.” 
Bill Clinton’s chief economic policy ad- 
viser and the chairman of the Senate Bud- 
get Committee, who debated at a TIME fo- 
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rum of leading economists and policymak- 
ers earlier this month, highlighted the war- 
ring assumptions in the budget battle rag- 
ing in Washington. The most important 
issue in the fight, which is sometimes lost 
amid all the talk of train wrecks and debt 
ceilings, is whether the Republican budget 
cuts will needlessly hurt the poor and the 
working class and thereby deepen divi- 
sions in an already polarized economy. 
While all sides agree that 
the budget must be bal- 
anced—Clinton contends 
that the effort should be 
stretched over the next 
seven to 10 years—the Ad- 
ministration insists that 
the Republican strategy of 
slashing social programs 
from health care to job 
training will worsen the 
income gap. Says Tyson: 
“These proposals are go- 
ing to exacerbate the ma- 
jor problem affecting the 
country right now—the 
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stagnation and decline in the earnings abil- 
ity of at least 40% of the population.” 

The forum left little doubt that Clinton 
plans to capitalize on the wage-gap issue in 
the 1996 elections. Declared Labor Secre- 
tary Robert Reich: “Income inequality and 
the decline in median wages will be major 
campaign themes” for the President. But 
conservatives think that the budget-bal- 
ancing plan will boost the economy and 
that they'll get the credit. Said Stephen 
Moore, director of fiscal-policy studies for 
the conservative Cato Institute: “If Demo- 
crats talk about redistributing income and 
Republicans talk about economic growth, 
the Republicans will win.” 

Yet the economy is already perking 
along. After more than four years of expan- 
sion, it is growing at a sustainable rate of 
around 2.5%; inflation remains under con- 
trol, and unemployment is a moderate 
5.6%. Allen Sinai, chief economist for 
Lehman Brothers Global Economics, pre- 
dicted “at least another two or three years 
of expansion and probably the best U.S. 
business cycle ever.” Moreover, he added, 
the healthy economy will be “absolutely an 
A-plus” for Clinton in next year’s election. 

Republicans insist, however, that the 
economy needs a balanced budget in sev- 
en years, even if it causes pain. “The major, 
major difference between the President's 
budget and ours,” Domenici said, “is the 
almost total lack of restraint on entitle- 
ments in the President’s [program].” Con- 
curred David Wyss, the chief financial 
economist at DRI/McGraw Hill: “If you do 
not get those cutbacks in entitlement pro- 
grams, you're not going to get the budget 
balanced or keep it balanced.” 

But Tyson charged that the G.o.P. must 
take a meat ax to social spending largely be- 
cause it wants to hand out $245 billion in tax 
breaks to beneficiaries that include large 
corporations and wealthy individuals. “You 
do not have to put 9 million people at risk in 
Medicaid-program coverage if you are not 
trying to finance the tax cut,” Tyson said. 
The tax cuts, she argued, would mostly fail 
to help “the population that has basically 
not participated in much of the prosperity 
in the past two years.” 

Tyson pointed out that 
the Clinton Administra- 
tion has already brought 
down the deficit sharply. 
Thanks largely to the 
long-lasting economic ex- 
pansion, as well as tax in- 
creases and spending cuts 
that Congress enacted in 
1993, the deficit has fallen 
from $290 billion just be- 
fore Clinton took office to 
about $190 billion this 
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year. 
The Republicans and 





Democrats on the TIME panel clashed over 
proposed congressional cutbacks in federal 
education and job-training programs. Reich 
insisted that such efforts were essential to 
helping unskilled workers catch up to their 
better-paid brethren. Said he: “Every year of 
postgraduate education or job training gen- 
erates an increase of anywhere from 6% to 
12% in incomes.” Retorted Domenici: 
“Most people who deal with the training of 
American workers admit that most of the 
government's programs do not work.” 

Despite the partisan positions, the Re- 
publican plan and the Administration’s 
counterproposal have a lot in common, 
some of it good and some of it bad. “Both 
packages would create genuine fiscal disci- 
pline,” said Rob Shapiro, director of eco- 
nomic studies at the Progressive Policy 
Institute and a close adviser to Clinton dur- 
ing his 1992 campaign. Shapiro noted that 
projections of how long it will take to bal- 
ance the budget are “notoriously unreli- 
able. What really matters,” he said, is that 
“we are at last on a responsible road.” 

Even so, both parties are ignoring 
some grievous social woes, said Margaret 
Simms, research director for the Joint Cen- 
ter for Political and Economic Studies in 
Washington. “Central city locations,” she 
said, “have clearly borne a disproportionate 
share of job stagnation and income in- 
equality.” Simms added that Republican 
plans to cut education funds would deal a 
blow to inner cities, even though such 
money amounts to just 6.5% of all public 
spending on schooling. The federal funds 
“have to do with targeting programs for the 
disadvantaged,” Simms said. “If you re- 
move that money, then what happens?” 

And both parties, the TIME panelists 
agreed, are still tolerating huge amounts of 
corporate welfare that cost taxpayers bil- 
lions of dollars a year. Said Shapiro: “Even 
a small cut in the ethanol subsidy [which 
supports processing of corn for alternative 
fuels] was beaten back in the House, and 
that is one of the most egregious ones.” 

If Clinton exploits class warfare next 
year, it could spell trouble for another 
looming proposal: overhauling the income 
tax system. Said Domenici, who has offered 
his own plan for doing just that: “Total re- 
form of the tax code is going to be a politi- 
cal issue in the next campaign.” Moore con- 
tended that the simplicity of the 17% flat tax 
proposed by House majority leader Dick 
Armey gives it broad appeal despite the fact 
that many middle-class earners would 
wind up with higher tax bills because of the 
removal of deductions. But Reich saw little 
future for the plan. “When the middle class 
discovers that its taxes will go up,” he said, 
“that is the end of all discussion of a flat tax.” 
That figures. In an age of income inequali- 
ty, people don’t want to be any more un- 
equal than they already are. sg 
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Margaret Carlson 


Back to the Dark Ages 


NYONE PONDERING HIS OR HER SUNSET YEARS WILL REMEMBER THE 

exposé of the shocking conditions in nursing homes circa 1970. Woe- 

fully undertrained workers strapped patients to hard-backed chairs, fed 

them cheap diets and kept them in a whimpering state of sedation. 
There were tales of urine-soaked hospital gowns and of false teeth collected at 
night and thrown into a communal vessel that patients had to fish through in the 
morning. All this and more was documented by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences in 1986. The next year Congress passed legislation to address decades of 
abuse of the elderly by profiteering nursing-home operators. 

But in the blink of an eye these days, a carefully built construct of regula- 
tions can be blown away without so much as a formal hearing. As part of a cru- 
sade to curb federal authority, and with only a simple assertion that the regu- 
lations are burdensome, two congressional committees have sent to the floor 
for a vote this week legislation that would repeal federal standards, There 
would be no protection against patients’ 
being restrained, no standards on staffing 
or when someone could be discharged af- 
ter using up all his or her money. Niceties 
like nurses would be optional, since there 
is no requirement in the new legislation 
that a licensed nurse be present. Instead 
there would be so-called patient rights— 
to receive mail, keep personal belongings 
and be free from abuse and forced labor— 
rights that may duplicate, but do not ex- 
ceed, the Geneva Conventions for prison- 
ers of war. 

Republicans justify the changes by 
saying the states know best how to run 
nursing homes. Of course, it was the fail- 
ure of state regulation that got the reforms 
passed in the first place. It is unlikely that 
with $182 billion less in federal Medicaid 
money over seven years the states will em- 
brace high-quality care. The market solu- 
tion would be to replace that nurse’s aide 
at $10 an hour with an unskilled worker at 
$5 and to substitute thin soup and maca- 
roni for meat and vegetables. 

In fact, it turns out that being humane actually saves money. Catherine 
Hawes of the nonprofit Research Triangle Institute estimated that after the 
1987 reform legislation was passed, $2 billion was saved by 269 nursing homes 
from fewer emergency hospitalizations, less malnutrition, a 30% decrease in 
the use of catheters and a 25% reduction in the use of restraints. Says Sarah 
Burger of the National Citizens Coalition for Nursing Home Reform: “Oper- 
ators didn’t know until they were forced to stop doing it that the main cause 
of incontinence and bedsores is being restrained and not being able to get to 
the bathroom.” But wholesale budget slashing will no doubt pressure some fa- 
cilities to cut corners. Senator William Cohen of Maine, one of the few Re- 
publicans to oppose the rollback, warns, “If we weaken federal enforcement, 
we will be sent back to the dark days of substandard nursing homes, with mil- 
lions of elderly at risk.” 

Republicans may have entered the slaphappy phase of their revolution, 
killing regulations simply because they can. Indeed, the nursing-home industry 
has not even asked for regulatory relief, in part because it would allow un- 
scrupulous operators to flourish and bring shame on all of them. But Speaker Gin- 
grich is hurtling along, fearless about sending Mom and Dad back to the future, 
to the day of nursing homes that lack nurses and feel nothing like home. a 
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Anursing-home resident in Texas 
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LABOR 


THE BATTLE 


TO REVIVE 
THE UNIONS 











As the AFL-CIO prepares to elect a leader, a new 
militancy is taking hold in the workplace 





Donahue, 
Kirkland’s 
hand-picked heir, strives for consensus 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


S JOHN SWEENEY SAT IN HIS 
makeshift election headquarters 
at the Sheraton Hotel in New York 
City last week, he found himself in 
a rare position. The avowed rebel 
of American labor was counting 
his millions of admirers. Sweeney, 

61, the insurgent candidate for president of 

the AFL-CIO, ticked off some of the army of 

unions whose support he is counting on 
steelworkers, autoworkers, government 
workers, teamsters, machinists and, most re 
cently, farm workers. His route to this point 
breaks all convention. Since the confedera- 
tion known as the American Federation of 
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Sweeney's own 
union has boomed; 
his rebellion led to Kirkland’s retirement 


Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations 
came together 40 years ago, its presidency 
has been a fiefdom that had never been chal- 
lenged. Now, for the first time, an election 
contest is raging for the job. The outcome, to 
be decided this Thursday, could help deter- 
mine whether labor can approach its once 
formidable clout. 

In a touch of irony, Sweeney began the 
year backing Thomas Donahue, 67, the 
current president of the AFL-c1o and the 
man he is running against. Sweeney had 
wanted Lane Kirkland, president of the la- 
bor group for 16 years, to step down in fa- 
vor of Donahue, his No. 2. But when Kirk- 
land refused, Sweeney decided to 
challenge the leader himself. Kirkland re- 
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sponded by resigning last June—where- 
upon Donahue became the president. 
Donahue says he would lead the 78 
unions in the organization by consensus 
charging that Sweeney will represent only 
the interests of the union dissidents. 
Sweeney retorts that the Kirkland legacy is 
one of an increasingly toothless movement. 
The challenger offers his own enviable 
record: since Sweeney became president 
of the service-workers union in 1980, it has 
nearly doubled in size, to 1.02 million 
workers, representing the fastest growth in 
the AFL-c10, Late last week Sweeney held a 
slight edge and was confident of victory 
But reviving the labor movement will 
take a heroic effort, no matter who wins 


Boeing workers are 
fighting to keep 
the skilled jobs they believe management 
is shifting over to China 


Beset by corporate downsizing and in- 
creasingly harsh union-busting tactics, la- 
bor has seen its share of the U.S. work force 
shrink from about 35% in the mid-1960s to 
The diminished unions 
have been powerless to lift the wages of the 
average worker, which have shown virtual- 
ly no growth for the past two decades after 
adjusting for inflation, even as productivi- 
ty and corporate profits have soared. 

But a revival could be in the making 
The very hardships and perceived injustices 
of the workplace have begun to stir a new 
militancy among workers. And that has 
helped produce signs of a comeback. “In 2 


just 15% today 


years I haven’t seen as much raw anger as I 
see in the workplace today,” Secretary of 


Labor Robert Reich told a TIME conference 
on the economy two weeks ago. “One thing 
I've heard repeatedly around the country 
from unorganized workers is the following: 
‘I never thought about joining a union, but 
for the first time I'm now thinking about it, 
because I need somebody to protect me. 
That resurgence is fueled by new vic- 
tories, fresh tactics and a vibrant combat- 
iveness. Two weeks ago, federal arbitrators 
awarded pay hikes averaging 17% over six 
to 20,000 flight attendants who 
struck American Airlines in 1993 and defied 
the company by remaining out while it 
hired replacement workers. “What hap- 
pened was really a beacon for labor,” says 
esident of the Associa- 


years 


Denise Hedges, | 
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tion of Professional Flight Attendants. “It 
was the strike, or rather the very serious; 
way we pursued it, that forced manage-s 
ment back to the table.” 

Employees at aircraft giant Boeing are * 
hoping for their own breakthrough. More = 


than 32,000 members of the machinists 
union walked off jobs in Kansas, Oregon: 
and Washington State on Oct. 6 after talks 
on a new contract broke down. Among the 
flash points was Boeing's growing practice 
of shifting skilled assembly-line work from 
U.S. plants to China in order to boost sales 
to that country. Says George Kourpias, 
president of the International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Worke 
“I’m running the Boeing strike, and there’s 











an excitement in the rank and file I haven't 
seen in years.” 

Nationwide, union membership is al- 
ready up a total of 3%, to 16.6 million work- 
ers, in 1993 and 1994—snapping a 14-year 
decline. Virtually all growth is among 
white-collar, service and public-sector em- 
ployees. Nevertheless, labor's gains still 
lagged behind the increase in the number 
of wage and salary workers, which grew 
some 4% from 1992 to 1994; that caused 
the share of unionized jobs to continue to 
fall. “As employment goes up, unions will 
grow,” Donahue says. “The trouble is that 
as fast as we gain new members, we lose 
others to corporate downsizing.” 

Today's militant new job actions often 
come at workplaces that have rarely seen 
unions before. In one pitched battle last 
March, 100 registered nurses—some of 
them grandmothers who never expected to 
find themselves on picket lines—won a 16% 
wage increase over 1% years after a six- 
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month strike against the Catholic-run Mer- 
cy Hospital in Port Jervis, New York. Un- 
daunted by the hiring of replacement 
workers, the nurses, who were members of 
the National Health and Human Service 
Employee union, picketed in weather that 
sometimes sank to -20°F, “I would like to 
think our strike was a step forward for the 
labor movement,” says Sue Murphy, a 
leader of the walkout. “Workers” rights 
have been eroding for years.” 


N THE SOUTH SIDE OF CHICAGO, 
Helen Miller struck another 
unlikely blow for organized la- 
bor last summer. Miller, a 
member of the service-employ- 
ees union who spends seven 
hours a day tending to a tube- 
fed stroke victim, fought for and won a 
change in Illinois law that raised the hourly 
wages for state-paid, home-health-care 
aides from $3.35 to $5. As the head of vol- 
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In California 

janitors won 
recognition of their union with huge protests 
unteer action for the union local, Miller 
was the first nurse’s aide to testify on behalf 
of the bill. Now she spends her free time or- 
ganizing home-health-care workers to de- 
mand medical benefits for themselves. 
Such work takes “lots of phone calling and 
door knocking,” Miller says. “All we can do 
is just keep on talking and ministering.” 

Few tactics have been more confronta- 
tional—or successful—than those em- 
ployed by a campaign called Justice for 
Janitors, sponsored by Sweeney’s service- 
employees union, which has organized 
some 30,000 building cleaners over the 
past five years and brought the number of 
janitors in the union to 180,000. Members 
last spring staged a sit-in at the chic inter- 
section of Wilshire Boulevard and Rodeo 
Drive in Beverly Hills, California, that led 
to 49 arrests. But the demonstration paid 
off for 8,000 janitors employed by compa- 
nies throughout the Los Angeles area, who 
won health benefits and paid vacation in 
addition to a top wage of $6.80 an hour. 

Employers, of course, have their own 
arsenal of weapons for turning back orga- 
nizing attempts. Companies can often 
keep unions at bay simply by firing em- 
ployees who seem sympathetic to an orga- 
nizer’s pitch. Forklift driver Jerome Childs 
filed a complaint with the National Labor 
Relations Board last month after Preferred 
Consolidated, a Chicago-area warehouse 
operator, laid him off. The firm says the 
dismissal was for gashing the wrapping on 
a palette of Styrofoam boxes that Childs 
had been told to unload quickly. Childs 
says it was for favoring representation by 
Unite, a recently formed combination of 
clothing-workers’ unions, which had been 
urging a vote at the 30-worker facility 

The labor movement is also a political 
orphan. Says George Becker, president of 
the United Steel Workers: “We haven't 
been able to get the kind of legislation we 
need to protect working people. We are the 
Democratic Party, and yet, going back as 
far as the 70s, we've been unable to get leg- 
islation that protects working people’s 
standard of living. We're in a race to the 
bottom, and that has got to change.” 

The task for the next AFL-CIO president 
will be to help overcome such barriers and 
infuse new life in the once proud movement. 
“Whoever wins is going to devote substan- 
tially more resources to organizing,” says 
Reich. In the final analysis, he adds, “work- 
ing people may simply turn to unions as their 
only alternative. But for that to happen 
unions are going to have to be a lot more vig- 
orous and imaginative.” Labor’s toughest job 
still lies ahead. —Reported by James L. Graff/ 
Chicago, Margot Hornblower/Los Angeles, John 
Moody/New York and Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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@ BANKING 


Lending a Hand to Godzilla | 


The Fed pitches in as the Daiwa scandal and other ills shake up Japan’s banks 


By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 
HEY ASKED ME TO CONTINUE CON- 
cealing the losses.” With head 
bowed, the jailed banker in a gray, 
pinstriped suit read those words 
to U.S. District Judge Michael 
Mukasey. But Toshihide Iguchi’s words last 
week reverberated far beyond the Manhat- 
tan courtroom. Not only was he pleading 
guilty to covering up the $1.1 billion in loss- 
es he had incurred for Daiwa Bank’s New 
York City operations (and personally profit- 
ing by more than $500,000). He was also 
implicating unnamed senior executives at 
the bank—the world’s 13th largest—in a 
conspiracy with him to keep the catastrophe 
secret from the U.S. Federal Reserve 


Board. In London interbank lending rates 
jumped to reflect this latest blow to the 
Says 


Japanese banking system. Alicia 
Ogawa, an analyst at Sa- 
lomon Brothers in 


Tokyo: “This new 


development serves 
Sonly to increase dis- 
é trust of Japanese banks.” 

* The Iguchi confession 
“was the second revelation 
‘last week to batter the once 
= towering reputation of Tokyo's 

® banking system. Three days earli- 

Ser, Jim Leach, chairman of the 
+House Banking Committee, had dis- 
‘closed that the Fed had agreed to 
come to the rescue if a liquidity crisis 
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beset U.S. subsidiaries of Japan’s banks. The 
news provoked concern among government 
officials in both countries, Tokyo feared that 
breaching the agreement’s secrecy would 
create financial-market anxiety by raising 
more questions about Japanese banking sta- 
bility. The Fed's portrayal of the agreement 
as virtually risk free raised hackles in Wash- 
ington. New York’s Alfonse D'Amato, chair- 
man of the Senate Banking Committee, 
wrote Fed chairman Alan Greenspan, saying 
such an arrangement “could place U.S. tax- 
payers in the inexplicable position of prop- 
ping up, or even worse, bailing out, Japanese 
financial institutions.” 

The Iguchi confession and the Leach 
statement immediately made things tougher 
for Japan’s banks by increasing their cost of 
doing business. Japan’s banks are now usu- 
ally charged a premium of 0.3% to 0.4% for 
their international interbank borrowing. 
After Iguchi spoke in court, however, 
the “Japan premium” nearly 
doubled for the more troubled 
Japanese banks. The premium 

had also edged higher after 

Leach revealed the existence 

of the Fed’s agreement with 
y, 







Tokyo. The U.S. move had a double-edged 
effect—while it served to reassure financial 
markets of an emergency backstop for 
Tokyo, it also implied that Japan’s banks 
must be in serious trouble. 

The distrust of Japanese banks on the 
international markets has diverse and deep 
roots, even as the Ministry of Finance is tak- 
ing dramatic steps to clean up the mess. The 
Daiwa case has shown how shoddy man- 
agement can be in at least one major Japan- 
ese bank. Daiwa and the ministry waited 
too long to notify the U.S. of the losses, and 
the bank used shell companies to hide loss- 
es. Last week officials at Daiwa’s Osaka 
headquarters would say only that Iguchi 
was asked to carry on simply to “prevent 
him from escaping.” As a whole, Japanese 
banks have failed to divulge the extent of 
their bad loans. They have also failed to 
clear their books of huge amounts of real 
estate that have lost value since the property 
market's collapse. “It’s a question of ineffi- 
ciency,” says David Atkinson, an analyst for 
Goldman Sachs in Tokyo. “The U.S. got out 
of its banking problems in three or four 
years, but in Japan this issue has been run- 
ning for five years and it’s not much closer 
to resolution than it was five years ago.” 

How might the U.S. be drawn into a 
Japanese bailout? If non-Japanese financial 
institutions become sufficiently alarmed 
about the Tokyo system's shortcomings, 
they may no longer choose to charge a pre- 
mium on loans to Japan’s banks 
but decide to stop making loans 
altogether. While the Ministry 
of Finance could handle the 

rescue of a major bank or 
even several at one time in 
Japan, a worldwide shutdown 
of credit to Japanese banks, 
however unlikely, would 
result in global finan- 
cial catastrophe. 
That is the pros- 
pect that triggered 
Greenspan's offer 
of assistance from 
the Fed.“This step 
is in the interest of both 
sides, an indication of 
the level of concern and 
preparation,” says Steven 
#x] Solomon, an expert on cen- 
tral banks. 
> y To give 
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emergency booster shot of liquidity, Japan 
would redeem a portion of the more than 
$100 _ billion 
securities now held by the Bank of Japan, 
which the Fed would pay dollars for. The 
money would be used to shore up only the 
American subsidiaries of Japanese banks, not 
the parent companies in Japan, a point the 
Fed has emphasized in the hope of quelling 
political resistance in the U.S. Part of its 
rationale for the deal is to ensure an orderly 
liquidation of American securities held by 


| Tokyo and Japanese financial institutions. 


in American government | 





Says banking consultant Edward Furash: “If 
the Japanese throw U.S. bonds on the mar- 
ket to reliquefy their banking system, that 
will raise interest rates, cause turmoil, infla- 
tion, and destabilize the financial system. 


America cannot afford to have a runaway | 


bond market and higher interest rates.” 
Nevertheless, Senator D’Amato has 
called for a full report on Daiwa and exactly 
when U.S. authorities knew of the crisis. He 
remains critical of the Fed’s “secret plan” to 


aid Japan. In fact, though, most such 
arrangements are kept secret. The Fed and 
the Treasury had briefed Leach on the plan, 
although both the Fed and the Japanese 
Ministry of Finance declined to send offi- 
cials to Leach’s hearing. Says a participant in 
the committee hearing: “Greenspan thought 
the banking issue was too sensitive to be dis- 
cussed in that sort of public forum.” He was 
probably right. —Reported by Edward W. 
Desmond/Tokyo, Barbara Rudolph/New York and 





The Barings Collapse: Spreading the Blame 


By BARRY HILLENBRAND LONDON 


T DID THE PRESIDENT KNOW, AND WHEN DID HE 
know it? That famous line of inquiry from the Wa- 
tergate prosecution bubbled up anew after 
Britain’s venerable Barings Bank collapsed in Feb- 

ruary: What did senior bank officials know of the dealings 

of rogue trader Nick Leeson, and when did they know it? 

Answers to those questions would determine whether the 

bank, like Richard Nixon, had been party to a cover-up. 
this , 


July, the Bank of England = i 
sifted the evidence and basi- 
cally concluded that the 
young Singapore-based fu- 
tures trader had acted alone, 
pulling the wool over his 
superiors’ eyes until it was 
too late to save the bank. 
But now comes a report 
from Singapore investiga- 
tors charging not only that 
Barings was negligent in its 
operations, but also that at 
least some of Leeson’s boss- 
es knew or suspected some- 
thing was badly wrong be- 
fore the sky fell in. 

While not using the 
words cover-up or conspir- 
acy, the 183-page report 
argues that about a month 
before Barings collapsed under debts totaling $1.24 billion, 
both Peter Norris, former chief executive officer of Barings 
Investment Bank, and James Bax, former managing director 
of Barings’ Singapore unit, deliberately hindered investiga- 
tions into irregularities in Leeson’s accounts. Bax and Norris 
deny the charges. But, the report concludes, “we are unable 
to accept their denials,” 

At issue was a ruse whereby Leeson reconciled his year- 
end accounts in 1994. Both the London and Singapore re- 
ports agree that Leeson fabricated a $79 million credit from 
Spear, Leeds & Kellogg, a New York City-based securities 
trader, to offset his losses. When Barings’ external auditors 
questioned the entry, Leeson forged faxes from Spear, Leeds 
& Kellogg, Citibank and one of his superiors in London to 
show that the money had indeed been paid to Barings. The 
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. Norris, bottom, 
_ into Leeson’s accounts 


auditors accepted Leeson’s explanation although they failed 
to notice the words “from Nick and Lisa” printed on the top 
of one of the documents indicating that it had been sent from 
Leeson’s home fax machine and not from the New York offices 
of Spear, Leeds & Kellogg. Singapore authorities claim that 
Norris and Bax blocked further investigation into the confu- 
sion over the $79 million discrepancy. Also, the report alleges, 
Norris delayed bringing the matter to the attention of a group 
of high-level executives set up to monitor risky transactions. 

The Singapore report concludes that the actions of 

sis , these two executives indi- 
cate that they clearly knew 
: there was a problem. More- 
Fy 3 over, the report continues, 
by impeding scrutiny of 
Leeson’s futures operations 
in Singapore, Bax and Nor- 
ris prevented his _ illicit 
trading from being discov- 
ered early enough to save 
the bank. 

Does this add up to a 
conspiracy on the part of 
the two top bank officials to 
conceal Barings’ mounting 
losses? Some of those who 
worked with Leeson and 


Norris, as well as British au- 

a ; thorities, are unconvinced. 
__ Areport claims that Bax, top left, and = While prepared to concede 
hindered investigations gross incompetence on the 

of senior Barings man- 


agement, they find it difficult to believe Bax and Norris could 
have known about or even suspected the magnitude of Lee- 
son’s swindle and remained quiet. 

The Singapore authorities see it differently. They are 
considering bringing further charges against other Barings 
executives, including Bax, who is still in Singapore, and Nor- 
ris, who lives in England. There is even talk that criminal in- 
vestigators may try to coax Leeson into testifying against his 
former bosses. But that approach has its problems. Leeson is 
still fighting extradition from Germany, where he was ar- 
rested while attempting to flee to England. Even when he 
is brought before a court in Singapore, as seems likely, his 
credibility will remain suspect. After all, taking him at his 
word can be quite costly. —wWith reporting by Helen Chang/ 
Singapore and John Colmey/Hong Kong 
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© UNITED NATIONS 


By JAMES WALSH 


THE BEGINNING WAS 


At a time when much of the 


N 

light. 

world still huddled under blackouts, 
the crystalline blaze of San Francisco 
after dark looked like the very king- 
dom of heaven. This spectacle greet- 


ing the emissaries of 51 countries in 
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April 1945 was an inspiration, for their long 
journeys to California had a transcendent 
purpose. Even as Soviet troops were mass 
ing on the outskirts of Berlin, even as 
American and Japanese forces were sufter- 
ing epic losses in their closing battles, the 
delegations gathered by the Golden Gate 
to ordain an end to war for all time. 

Never again would one country bull- 
doze a path of conquest over a neighbor. 
Never again would the great powers lock in 
a titanic death struggle ravaging the conti- 
nents. More than that, the causes of war 
would be extinguished. Tyranny, injustice 
and deprivation would never again blot out 
the light of the world. Governments of 
good faith would band together under the 
universal benevolence of something called 
the United Nations. 

How beautiful. How brave. How naive 


a — 


History, that insufferable know-it-all, 
has its noble brow furrowed. While noting 
much to commend in the way this lofty ex 
periment has played out, it finds the U.N.’s 
charter conference an affair doomed by in- 
ternal contradictions. Haunted by the dis- 
aster of appeasement, the framers assumed 
all humanity would rally behind the rescue 
of any country, no matter how remote the 
peril to any other country’s vital interest. 
They believed each government would 
surrender at any time its warmaking pow- 
ers to a supranational force. They provided 
not at all for conflicts within nations, and 
they considered open debate and resolu 
tions of goodwill to be a cure for all evils. 

As the world’s leaders assemble in New 
York City this week to celebrate the U.N.’s 
formal 50th birthday, the occasion augurs 
more than traffic gridlock unlike any that 
Manhattan has ever seen. Outside of the 
champagne parties at Turtle Bay, site of the 
U.N. headquarters, the anniversary stands 
to produce a feast of cynicism about the vi 
sions of 1945. From this angle, the organi- 
zation’s ambitions look overblown and its 
bureaucratic arthritis embarrassing. As 
fashion statement, the U.N. is 
scandalously démodé 


growing 
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Such dismissiveness is perhaps too 
facile. An enterprise that began life at the 
blinding dawn of the 
achieved quite a lot during a passage singu 
larly fraught with danger for the world. The 
U.N. has served as a forum for hair-trigger 
antagonists to meet regularly and vent their 
grievances. It has provided a framework for 
that govern activities 
ranging from nuclear nonproliferation to 
the use of outer space and the ocean floors 
It has helped unfortunate nations set up 
democracies, create livelihoods and com- 
bat threats to health. It has acted as a useful 
buffer in 35 peacekeeping missions, and 
more than 30 million desperate refugees 
have come under its wing. Pope John 
Paul II’s Oct. 5 speech to the U.N. high- 
lighted the organization’s broad battlefront 
against circumstances that “offend the con- 
science of humanity and pose a formidable 
moral challenge to the human family.” 

Why much of the world still honors this 
middle-aged venture is evident, then. But 
among some Western nations that designed 
it, at least, the U.N. today often appears 
worse than dowdy. To them it looks oafish 
overgrown, hypocritical, rife with ineptitude 
as some overwrought Ameri- 


nuclear age has 


international laws 


and possibly 
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cans insist on seeing it—downright wicked. |: a ‘ fp SAN FRANCISCO - 
By this light, the creation of a half-century He BD x Ones 
ago comports with reality now about as ae, 
much as the cookie-cutter shapes of its East 
River edifices still evoke an idealized moder- 
nity. Budget-strapped, groping for a fresh 
start, the U.N. seems to slouch toward the 
millennium like a limping panhandler 

As the golden jubilee opens, a historic 
reckoning seems at hand. Decades of tin 
kering with the system are at a dead end 
Resistance to change within a proliferation 
of petty baronies and bishoprics has buried 
in paper nearly every major reform effort 
A growing view holds that the U.N. must be 
reinvented—pardon the expression—in a 
basic way. Declares Dragoljub Najman, a 
native Yugoslav who worked in the U.N.’s 
cultural arm for 30 years: “It’s become too 
large, it’s underfinanced, and it’s under se 
rious fire. The question you must ask your 
self then is whether the U.N. is not headed 
toward some kind of disaster. I think the 
answer Is probably yes U.S. Ambassador 
Madeleine Albright phrases the choice 
bluntly: “Reform or die 

Financial calamity beckons even now. A 


total of $3.3 billion in unpaid assessments is 
owed by all countries but one, with the U.S 
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the biggest deadbeat. Washington’s arrears 


amount to $1.4 billion, or nearly a third of 


the U.N.’s combined budgets of $4.5 bil- 
lion. The U.S. Congress’s Republican ma- 


jority has withheld payments as a gesture of 


contempt for the U.N.’s perceived waste- 
fulness. America’s 31% budget share may 
be too high, but the U.N. was justifiably 
stunned when Congress unilaterally 
slashed the levy to 25%. This month in the 
General Assembly, a parade of Uncle Sam’s 
allies scolded this delinquency—what 
British Foreign Secretary Malcolm Rifkind 
called “representation without taxation.” 
Just as dire an imbalance shows up on 


the U.N.’s moral ledgers. With the debacle of 
contingent of 


Bosnia, in which a “protective” 
Blue Helmets could scarcely protect itself, 
respect for the institution as peacekeeper 
went into nearly full eclipse. A world that 
once saw U.N. personnel as angels of re- 
demption witnessed the sight last December 
of Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
enduring jeers on the streets of Sarajevo. 
Earlier last year, the peacekeeping sentinel 


sat on his hands as a volcanic outbreak of 


bloodshed in Rwanda engulfed half a million 
people. What appears now to be a prospect 
for peace in Bosnia has not afforded any 
graceful exit for the U.N.: only after the 
Western governments took over the trigger 
and American diplomacy entered the 
breach did a settlement begin to take shape. 

Such failures make up only isolated 
counts of a wider indictment. British jour- 
nalist Rosemary Righter, whose new book 
critiquing the U.N. is called Utopia Lost, 
notes that the planetary problem solver fig- 
ured as a mere bystander in the climactic 
upheaval of the past 50 years: the Soviet 
empire’s collapse, Germany's unification 


ee 
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all too similar a mission 


and the cold war’s end. She says, “This was 


probably the greatest political challenge of 


this decade, yet it didn’t occur to the Rus- 
sians or East Europeans or anyone else that 
the U.N. was relevant.” 


HE FALL FROM HEAVEN COULD 
not be in sharper contrast with 
the ideals articulated in San 
Francisco, where rhetoric went 
so far as to quote Scripture about 
the fulfillment of prophecy. 


Cordell Hull, a U.S. Secretary of 


State during World War II, proclaimed, 
“There will no longer be need for spheres 
of influence, for alliances, balances of pow- 
er or any other of the special arrangements 
through which, in the unhappy past, the 
nations strove to safeguard their security or 
to promote their interests.” 

Minerva Bernardino, the Dominican 
Republic’s delegate and later the first fe- 


male U.N. ambassador, recalls the sense of 


high mission. Bernardino, now 88, broke 
her ankle at the Sir Francis Drake Hotel 
the night before she was to address the 
conclave. “They told me I needed a cast to 
my knee. I said no. They said I would lose 
my foot. I said, ‘I have to make a speech to- 
morrow and prefer to lose my foot,’” 
Harold Stassen, also 88 today, was in the 
U.S. delegation. 
Minnesota and perennial presidential 
hopeful recalls the thrill on June 21 asa ple- 
nary session in the city’s Opera House re- 
ceived a motion to sign the charter: “No- 
body spoke. Somebody said, ‘Let's vote.’ So 
we did. The chairmen began to stand, and 
we suddenly realized that everybody was 
standing, and we broke into applause.” 
Despite such inspiring beginnings, the 


The former Governor of 





parliament of nations at 50 has aged into 
such a rattletrap that its gruffest champions 
acknowledge design flaws. More than ever, 
the Secretariat appears to be a papermaking 
machine, the General Assembly an unwieldy 
debating society, and the mishmash of agen- 
cies spread around the globe a swamp into 
which good intentions can sink with bare- 
ly a trace. Above all, the paramount U.N. 
duty of keeping the peace is in disgrace. All 
those recent ambitions of using the Securi- 
ty Council as the vehicle of a post-cold war 
new world order, with the Permanent Five 
members exercising a broad mandate from 
sympathetic countries to deter war, have 
proved as futile as a stop sign in a demoli- 
tion derby. What went wrong? 

Failure was built into it by an extra- 
ordinary orgy of exaggerated expecta- 
tions,” argues Abba Eban, the longtime 
former Israeli Foreign Minister and veter- 
an U.N. diplomat. The “messianic feeling, 
chiefly in the U.S.,” that fueled it was cap- 
tured by Hull’s pronouncement, Eban be- 
lieves. “It was the most ill-considered 
statement in the history of diplomacy, be- 
cause he was saying that international or- 
ganization—which after all is a mechanism, 
not a principle—was a panacea which 
would make all previous diplomacy obso- 
lete. It turned out to be totally untrue.” 

All this from a believer in the institu- 
tion—as a promise for sorting out truly 
worldwide issues, at least. In this view, the 
U.N. as policeman is suited for the job of 
global traffic cop, not crimebuster. Even 
though it acted with resolve 35 years ago in 
what was then the Belgian Congo (now Za- 
ire), and though its authority lent crucial 
coloration to the American-led defense of 
South Korea in the 1950s and the ejection 
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with Suez peacekeepers 


of Iraqi invaders from Kuwait as this 
decade opened, the list of disputes negoti- 
ated with only a walk-on part, if any, for the 
supposed supercop is impressive: a historic 
handshake across the Rhine between West 
Germany and France; the start of the Com- 
mon Market and today’s European Union; 
nuclear treaties between Washington and 
Moscow; America’s rapprochement with 
China; the Camp David accords between 
Israel and Egypt in 1978 and the 1983 
Israeli-Palestinian pact. 

And hostilities that the hundred-eyed 
Argus failed to prevent are too numerous to 
count. Many have fallen into the gray zone 
of civil war—a counterinsurgency or free- 
dom fight, depending on who tells it, but in 
any case off limits to a Jesuitic fastidious- 
ness against interfering in a sovereign 
state. This principle of inviolate borders 
underscores how much the U.N. was 
shaped by lessons of the 1930s: Mussolini's 
seizure of Ethiopia, Japan’s invasion of 
China and Hitler’s devouring the appetizer 
of the Sudetenland. As generals tend to 
fight the last war, so the U.N.’s founders 
undertook to preserve the last peace. 

Although the U.N. enshrined a roster of 
universal human rights in 1948, its rule of 
sovereign noninterference is upheld as 
sacrosanct by regimes whose behavior at 
home would not bear close scrutiny. Says 
Sir Anthony Parsons, British ambassador 
to the U.N. from 1979 to 1982: “The U.N. 
has been a disastrous failure there. It set 
the standards and adopted conventions on 
everything you can think of—torture, 
women, children, civil rights—but does 
nothing to enforce them.” 

As reform fatigue leads Western coun- 
tries to despair for the U.N., a number of 





_~ 
Hammarchoid bby 
Hammarskjold 
lies dying in Sarajevo 
critics prescribe benign neglect for a crea- 
ture swollen with rhetoric, unread paper- 
work and merely stray achievements on 
the ground. Many agencies are financed in 
large part by voluntary funds; governments 
could favor worthwhile functions and let 
the rest wither away. Parsons’ verdict: 
“Well, let it become irrelevant if it won't re- 
form itself. Don’t let’s waste too much time 
and the energy of clever men.” 

That seems a cruel fate for the princi- 
ple of world community made flesh with 
such high purpose. Roelof (“Pik”) Botha, 
South Africa’s Foreign Minister from 1977 
to last year, still believes in the U.N. idea 
despite its shortcomings. Though the insti- 
tution is “like a company that can’t market 
its products and whose board members put 
their own interests first,” Botha suspects 
that devolution of peacekeeping authority 
to the regional level could bring the same 
strengths as any corporate shake-up nowa- 
days. Najman goes further. He thinks the 
U.N. will increasingly turn to “contracting” 
out its duties as dire needs arise, the way 
NATO shouldered responsibilities in Bosnia. 

Of course, the big powers that de- 
signed the organization could still shake it 
by the ears if they wished. Yet often they 
prefer to use the U.N. as a scapegoat for 
their own lack of resolve, which was what 
really failed Bosnia for so long. A special 
debility in handling crises has come from 
America’s modern horror at the possibility 
that a single soldier might die. Eban notes, 
“Nothing can happen without the Ameri- 
cans, Everything can happen with them.” 

Trouble is, the U.N. simply cannot do 
everything. Governments ask it to do too 
much already. Clearly, at least, the institu- 
tion can no longer stretch its peacekeeping 
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duties to every emergency that arises un- 
less member nations—13 of which refused 
a U.N. call to rescue poor Rwanda—are 
prepared to face with muscle any aggres- 
sion against Blue Helmets. 

Terming rebukes of the U.N. “unfair,” 
Egypt’s Ali Dessouki, dean of economics 
and political science at Cairo University, 
observes, “When the big powers are in 
agreement, the U.N. performs. When they 
aren't the U.N. is paralyzed.” Security 
Council members, who ensure that no 
Secretary-General will pose a challenge to 
their individual authority, could invest the 
office with Bismarckian clout at any time. 
Short of that, they could put a quietus to the 
outmoded system of rotating the chief’s job 
among “nonaligned” parts of the world. 

At bottom, what the U.N. has that no 
specialized agency can match is universal 
moral legitimacy. However tattered it may 
be, the notion of a global human common- 
wealth is integral to the postwar world and 
its challenges. As a new century nears, the 
invention of 1945 may gain a new lease 
on life in tackling such genuinely globe- 
girdling issues as energy supplies, counter- 
terrorism, environmental decay and drug 
trafficking, as well as disease control—jobs 
no single country can manage. Says Eban: 
“In the end, the idea of world community is 
going to succeed. Therefore, the U.N. 
should dig in its heels and bide its time. The 
idea of living without a unitary framework of 
relations, now of all times, is just too crazy.” 
History today may find the luminous San 
Francisco conference foolish, but it could 
yet decide: no, crazy-brave. | —Reported by 
Bruce Crumley/Paris, Helen Gibson/London, 
Marguerite Michaels/New York and Eric Silver/ 
Jerusalem, with other bureaus 








All Together Now: 


EVER BEFORE IN HISTORY HAS THERE BEEN A 
gathering like it. This week leaders from most 
of the countries in the world convene to cele- 
brate the United Nations’ 50th anniversary. 
The proceedings began on Sunday when 191 
leaders and other officials—representing enemies, al- 
lies and everything in between—stood side by side to 
pose for a photograph. Bill Clinton was there in the 
front row, with U.N. Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali on his left and Jiang Zemin of China on 





his right. Relations between the U.S. and China may 
be strained, but Clinton and Jiang chatted animatedly 
during the session. Boris Yeltsin was also in the front 
row (three places to the right of Clinton), standing to the 
left of France’s new conservative President Jacques 
Chirac. A pair of paleocommunist and postcommunist 
leaders could be found in the third row from the front, 
where Fidel Castro (fifth from left), in a business suit 
rather than his customary fatigues, loomed over Vaclav 
Havel of the Czech Republic to his right. In the sixth 
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row, Yasser Arafat (just below the “50” banner) was 
placed near Yitzhak Rabin of Israel 
Ethiopia, on Arafat’s left, separated them. To Rabin’s 
left was Tomiichi Murayama, the Prime Minister of 
Japan. Nelson Mandela (second row, second from right) 


wore dark glasses. One of the tiniest countries in the 
world, San Marino, was represented by two Presi- 
dents, Pier Natalino Mularoni and Marino Venturini, 
who stood in the second row behind Yeltsin. 

As anyone who has ever taken a group photo 


Meles Zenawi of 





knows, getting everybody to behave can be extremely 
difficult. Given the number of people in this picture 
and their status, the chances for contentiousness and 
delays seemed high. In fact, it all went smoothly. 
Demonstrating patience and mutual respect, the sub- 


jects admirably reflected the principles of the organi- 


zation they were honoring. After a few practice shots, 
the photographer yelled “Ready!” and flipped over a 
huge gold disk with a smile painted on it in black. 
Everyone laughed, and the moment was caught. 














@ THE BALKANS 


Time to Keep 
The Promise 


President Clinton plans to send 20,000 U.S. troops 
to Bosnia. He has only begun to explain why 


By KEVIN FEDARKO bold statement for members of any presi- 
dential Administration. But it is especially 


daring considering that more than three 





OR TWO DAYS LAST WEEK, THREE OF 
Bill Clinton’s top national-security 
advisers trudged up the steps of the 
U.S. Capitol and tried to explain to 
Congress why the White House 
wants to send up to 20,000 American sol- 
diers to Bosnia. The Senators who listened 
had plenty of questions for the President’s 
emissaries. Some of the queries were 
pointed, others acerbic, a few downright 
hostile. One, however, stood out for the 
succinctness with which it cut to the heart 
of the matter. It came from Oklahoma Re- 
publican Senator James Inhofe, who is 
known for making crisp and at times in- 


managed to capture the attention, much 
less the conscience, of American voters. 
Last Friday, as news arrived that as many 
as 2,000 Muslims may have been massa- 
cred by Bosnian Serbs near Banja Luka, a 


third of Americans believe the U.S. has a 
moral obligation to stop the fighting in 
Bosnia. Despite public skittishness, how- 
ever, last week’s testimony made three 
things clear. When and if a peace agree- 
ment is reached, the President is deter- 
mined to send troops to Bosnia. Congress, 
, for its part, has no ap- 
. petite for approving that 
> decision—but also has 
* little stomach for stand- 
ing in Clinton’s way. 
; And the White House is 
* still struggling with 
= questions that experts 
say cannot be ignored if 
Clinton hopes to avoid 
the disasters of previous 
deployments in Leba- 
non and Somalia. 

It is more than a lit- 
tle ironic that on the 
threshold of an election 






ATROCITY: More massacres were discovered last week. These 
men, it is claimed, were slain by Serbs near Sanski Most 


has never given so much 
as a single speech exclu- 
sively devoted to Bosnia, is undertaking his 
largest and riskiest foreign venture in this 
part of the world. But he feels bound by a 
promise, made during his first month in 
office, to back a peace agreement with U.S. 
soldiers. The subsequent years of seeming- 
ly incessant Balkan warfare made it unlike- 
ly Clinton would ever have to redeem that 
pledge, but remarkable diplomatic prog- 
ress in recent months—much of it stem- 
ming from the efforts of Clinton’s envoy, 
Assistant Secretary of State Richard Hol- 
brooke—has forced the President to con- 


cendiary remarks (he once denounced 
the Environmental Protection Agency as a 
“gestapo bureaucracy”). “If we're going to 
have hundreds of young Americans dying 
over there,” demanded Inhofe, glaring at 
Defense Secretary William Perry, “is this 
mission justification for their deaths?” 
Perry stared straight at his inquisitor. 
“Yes,” he replied unflinchingly. 

That response, which was emphatical- 
ly echoed by Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher and John Shalikashvili, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, would be a 
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campaign, Clinton, who | 





years of war in the Balkans have barely | 


TIME/CNN poll indicated that only one- | 








WHAT'S THE MISSION? Soldiers of the U.S. 


front his commitment. Last week the inde- 
fatigable Holbrooke was flitting between 
the Balkan capitals in an effort to, as he 
told Time, “get fuller compliance” on the 
region’s fragile cease-fire. It was his final 
trip before three-way peace talks, refereed 


| by the U.S., kick off Oct. 31 in Dayton, 





Ohio. While those negotiations promise to 
be rancorous, the Presidents of Bosnia, 
Serbia and Croatia are eventually expected 
to emerge from Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base with an agreement. And soon 
thereafter, 20,000 U.S. soldiers will be en 
route to blood-soaked Bosnia. 

They will be part of a roughly 60,000- 
strong NATO contingent, known by the 
acronym I-FOR (Implementation Force), 
which will enforce peace for up to one year. 
As a concession to Moscow’s touchiness 
about being locked out of a region where it 
has historic ties, Russian troops may 
participate as well, although their role has 
yet to be determined. “We are proposing a 
powerful force,” said Perry. “If attacked by 
anyone, it will bring a large hammer down 
on them. It will be the biggest, the toughest 
and the meanest dog in town.” In keeping 
with the cost of Pentagon hardware, the 
American contribution to the price tag on 
this hammer will come to about $1.5 billion. 
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Officials say the U.S. contingent willbe | deployments in Vietnam and Beirut, 


“a pure transition force.” This means 
troops will not be involved in “nation- 
building” tasks that can transform foreign 
troops into targets of terror: disarming 
combatants, policing cities, moving ref- 
ugees back to their homes. Instead, sol- 
diers will concentrate on guarding bor- 
ders, enforcing cease-fires and keeping the 
warring parties separate. Once the region 
is stabilized, says a Pentagon spokesman, 
“we hope that the economic rebuilders, the 
refugee resettlers, the bridge builders, will 
come in and start laying a foundation for 
growth and prosperity in Bosnia.” 

That may sound impressive, but many 
lawmakers found the Administration’s 
strategy ill-conceived. Several noted that 
while there is a detailed blueprint for get- 
ting troops into Bosnia, plans remain dis- 
turbingly vague on how anyone will know 
when it is time to go home. If the fighting 
resumes, will the peace enforcers simply 
pack up and leave? If so, when? What if 
peace holds only because 1-ForR is there? 
Will it still depart? If so, at what point and 
at what cost? Ignoring such questions, 
which are essential to defining a mission, 
can make for confused soldiers. It can also 
make for dead ones, as demonstrated by 





where these problems were never ade- 
quately addressed. 

Surely one of the oddest features of 
the plan is the proposal for redressing the 
region’s lopsided balance of power. The 
U.S. intends to ask the Bosnian Serbs to 
give up some of their heavy weapons; if 
they don't, the Americans want to use sol- 
diers and civilian contractors to arm and 
train the Bosnian Muslim army. The Ad- 
ministration seems convinced that troops 
can do this and still remain evenhanded 
peacekeepers; critics say it’s the fastest 
way to destroy the perception of neutrali- 
ty, and the surest strategy for provoking 
the Serbs and Croatians. Perry, Christo- 
pher and Shalikashvili seemed unruffled 
by such issues, pointing out that it will be 
weeks before the Balkan leaders finish 
their haggling in Ohio—plenty of time, 
they said, to smooth out wrinkles in the 
strategy. “Do I believe we have a good sol- 
id plan?” remarked an official. “No. Will 
we get there in time? Yes.” 

Virtually every member of Congress at 
the hearings urged the White House to 
seek congressional authorization before 
going ahead with the mission. Late in the 
week, Clinton indicated that he intends to 
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do this; if he declines, however, few seem 
prepared to challenge him. The reason is 
that Congress's preferred tactic when con- 
fronted with knotty foreign policy prob- 
lems is to make lots of noise but leave the 
hard calls to the President. “If he succeeds, 
they'll praise him; if he fails, they'll criticize 
him,” said Representative Lee Hamilton, 
an Indiana Democrat. A Republican con- 
gressional staff member was even more 
blunt. “If the Commander in Chief wants to 
hang himself,” he said, “who are we to take 
away his rope?” 

Such sentiments should no doubt give 
the Administration pause, but it seems to 
feel that its only choice is to follow through. 
When asked to offer justification for Amer- 
ican participation in I-FoR, officials argued 
that a renewed Balkan war could swiftly 
spread to Albania and Macedonia, thereby 
threatening to involve Greece and Turkey. 
Christopher also invoked the responsibili- 
ty that comes with being “the centerpiece” 
of NATO. “It’s just not conceivable for them 
to undertake this job without the U.S.,” he 
declared. These points were well taken 
(and have been made for years by advo- 


cates of a stronger U.S. role in Bosnia). 





Even those who oppose the policy concede 
that it would be disastrous to back out now. 
For Washington to send troops “is a terri- 
ble idea,” said Brent Scowcroft, former 
National Security Adviser—but reneging 
on that pledge “could immediately destroy 
NATO.” (As if to underscore NATO’s need for 
leadership, the alliance was left rudderless 
last week when corruption charges forced 
Secretary-General Willy Claes to resign.) 

Amid such complex strategic consider- 
ations, the human need for peace is some- 
times lost. Last week, when a U.N. convoy 
made the first unimpeded run into the 
Muslim enclave of Gorazde since 1992, 
those on board encountered a city that in 
little more than 36 months has been trans- 
formed from a 20th century industrial cen- 
ter to a medieval encampment. Dr. Alija 
Begovic, who runs the hospital, described 
how doctors have performed amputations 
with kitchen knives, anesthetized patients 
with plum brandy and transfused blood 
from their own veins. 

When the U.N. trucks arrived, Begovic 
thought for a moment that his repeatedly 
shattered hopes for the future might re- 
vive. But then he was reminded that in 
Bosnia, happy endings no longer seem to 
take place. “For three years there has been 
nothing here but war and death,” he said, 
calling to mind an especially painful mem- 
ory—the recollection of a little girl who was 
hit by a sniper, then woke up in the mid- 
dle of her operation and asked Begovic to 
“tell Mummy I love her.” And with that, 
she died. —Reported by Edward Barnes/ 
Gorazde, J.F.0. McAllister and Mark Thompson/ 
Washington and Bruce van Voorst with Holbrooke 
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CAN THE GALAPAGOS 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


OMAS DE BERLANGA, BISHOP OF 
Panama, named them Las En- 
cantadas 







the Enchanted Isles— 
in 1535, and more than 4% cen- 
later, it's hard to argue 

with his view of the Galapagos 

archipelago. Even today, the 
cluster of islands, a province of Ecuador 
that lies some 600 miles off the South 
American coast, seems idyllic: the giant 
tortoises known as galapagos, which gave 
the islands their name, still amble across 
the scrubby landscape, sea-lion pups and 
Galapagos penguins gaze unafraid at scuba 
divers, marine iguanas crawl over volcanic 
rocks along the shore, and strolling tourists 


turies 


have to detour around blue-footed boobies 
(a type of seabird) busily performing court- 
ship rituals. Puerto Ayora, the islands’ 
largest town (pop. 8,000), comprises a 
tranquil collection of quaint hotels, craft 
shops and seafood restaurants. 

But there is trouble in this seeming 


paradise. Beneath the calm surface, ten 

sions are seething among scientists, fisher 

men, tour operators, smugglers and politi- 
cians. The hostilities threaten not only to 
disrupt the peaceful pace of Galapagos life 
but, far worse, to upset the fragile environ- 
mental balance in one of the world’s most 
cherished ecological reserves 

winter 


Last machete-wielding locals 


protested a government ban on sea 
cucumber fishing by blocking the entrance 
to the Charles Darwin Research Station in 
Puerto Ayora and the headquarters for the 
national park that encompasses 97% of the 
islands’ land area. The invaders held work- 
ers captive for four days, harassed scien 
tists and threatened to kill tortoises. In 
a more serious uprising last month, the 


headquarters and research station were 





occupied for two weeks, along with the air- 
port in the provincial capital of Puerto 
Baquerizo Moreno 
angry about the government's refusal to 


this time by residents 


demands for greater local 


islands. “Both times the 


consider their 
control of the 
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station and the park were pawns in the 
Johannah Barry, executive 
director of the U.S.-based Charles Darwin 
Foundation y for the 
research station. “What's going to happen 
the next time?” International tour opera- 
tors are wondering the same thing; they 
are scheduled to meet this week with offi- 
cials in Quito to find out how the govern 


game,” says 


which raises money 


ment proposes to resolve the disputes 

For scientists and conservationists, the 
answers are crucial. The Galapagos is not 
just an exotic vacation spot; it is a unique 
ecosystem where biology and geology have 
gone to bizarre and instructive extremes 
The archipelagi y's 15 main and 106 smaller 
islands are dotted with the volcanoes that 
gave birth to the Galapagos more than 
3 million years ago; some are still active 
Opuntia cactus, spiny acacias and palo 
santo trees have taken root amid the hard 
ened lava of the lowlands. On some of 
the largest islands, the higher elevations 
have patches of dense, moist forests domi- 
nated by Scalesia trees, which are giant 









relatives of sunflowers, and by giant ferns. 

It’s the Galapagos’ astonishing variety 
of animal life, however, that has captivated 
visitors ever since De Berlanga, whose ship 


was blown off course en route from Pana- | 


ma to Peru, stumbled on the archipelago. 
Because the chain was never attached 
to any other land mass, all the resident 
species are descended from ones that flew, 
drifted, swam or were carried there. Nine- 
ty-five percent of the reptiles, 50% of the 
birds, 42% of the land plants, 70% to 80% 
of the insects and 17% of the fish live 
nowhere else in the world. Among them: 
giant tortoises, Galapagos penguins, waved 
albatrosses, flightless cormorants, Galapa- 
gos fur seals, seagoing iguanas, three types 
of rice rat, Galapagos bats—and 13 species 
of Darwin’s finch, whose variously shaped 
beaks, perfectly adapted for the foods they 
subsist on, were used by the 
illustrate his theory of evolution 

Efforts to protect this natural labora- 
tory began as early as 1934, when some 
islands were set aside as wildlife sanctuar- 


scientist to 
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Greed, overpopulation and political 
intrigue are threatening to destroy 


the remarkable ecosystem that 
inspired Darwin's theory of evolution 


ies. The national park was created in 1959; 
in 1986 more than 27,000 sq. mi. of ocean 
in and around the archipelago was desig- 
nated a Marine Resources Reserve, and 
four years later the inland waters also 
became an International Whale Sanctuary. 
The Galapagos have also been designated a 
UNESCO World Heritage Site and a Man 
and the Biosphere Reserve. 

Precisely because of their distinctive 
features, the islands have become a mag- 
net for tourists. The number of visitors has 
swelled from 1,000 in the early 1960s, after 
the Darwin Research Station opened, to 
more than 50,000 last year. Many of the 
off-islanders are ecotourists who are re- 
spectful of environmental laws, but some 
of the tour operators are not. Ship crews 
dump garbage and sewage directly into 
the sea, says Alfredo Carrasco, secretary- 
general of the Charles Darwin Foundation 
for the Galapagos Isles. “Tourists used to 
come here out of a pure interest in nature,” 
he laments. “Now the tour operators are 
promoting recreation instead.” 


The influx of free-spending visitors has 
triggered a migration from the mainland 
of people seeking tourism-related jobs. In 
1970 the year-round population was about 
2,000 people; now it is close to 15,000 and 
growing 8% a year. The new arrivals are 
already straining the Galapagos’ water 
supply and waste-disposal systems, and 
they are putting pressure on the social fab- 
ric as well. “The newcomers just come 
here to make money,” complains Esperan- 
za Ramos, who arrived with her husband 
and four children in 1968. Like other resi- 
dents, she blames the new wave of immi- 
grants, many of whom have not found 
work, for the prostitution and drugs that 
have taken root in the isles. 

The human population explosion has 
brought in hundreds of non-native plant 
and animal species that are threatening to 
devastate endemic life. Alcedo Volcano on 
Isabela Island—home to more than a third 
of all the Galapagos giant tortoises—is 
approaching ecological collapse as a result 
of an infestation of goats and burros. The 
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UNDER SIEGE: 
The islands’ 
isolation is 
quickly fading 
into history 


HUNDREDS OF ALIEN PLANT AND ANIMAL SPECIES ARE OVERWHELMING NATIVE ONES 





goat population is so large (50,000 to 
75,000) that between 100 and 150 kids are 
born every day. The goats knock down cac- 
ti and trees and munch on the vegetation 
on which the tortoises depend, while the 
burros trample the tortoise nests. Else- 
where on Isabela, dogs have eaten most of 
the land iguanas. On Santiago, goats, pigs, 
burros, cows and rats have wreaked havoc 
on the native plant communities. Fire ants 
and two types of alien wasps have taken 
hold on several islands, as have 300 species 
of non-native plants—100 of them in the 
past decade. 

At the same time, fishermen have been 
plundering the waters of the marine sanc- 
tuary. In 1994 they pressured the govern- 
ment to allow three-month harvests of lob- 
ster, shark and sea cucumber—the latter 
two prized as delicacies in Asia. The shark 
fishery never opened, but environmental- 
ists say many hammerheads and Galapa- 
gos sharks, as well as other species, are still 
being caught illegally for their fins. 

When the sea-cucumber season began 
in October 1994, things quickly got out of 
hand. Dozens of fishing boats appeared, 
drawn by the high price the sluglike crea- 
tures fetch in Asia. According to Jack 
Grove, a Florida-based naturalist and pho- 
tographer and founder of the nonprofit 
group Conservation Network Internation- 
al, many fishermen bought their registra- 
tions on the black market. By December, 
park officials estimated, as many as 7 mil- 
lion sea cucumbers had been harvested, 
far more than the authorized limit of 
550,000. There are reports that boats com- 
ing to collect the sea cucumbers arrive 
with prostitutes and drugs from the main- 
land, and some prostitutes are said to be 
paid in bags of sea cucumbers, which they 
later trade for cash. 


Officials found large numbers of fish- | 








ing camps on national parkland, particu- 
larly on the shores of Isabela and Fernan- 
dina, which scientists consider the world’s 
largest pristine island. Unlicensed fisher- 
men had cut down and burned protected 
mangroves (home of the rare mangrove 
finch) to dry their sea cucumbers and had 
slaughtered dozens of giant tortoises for 
food. Reacting to the overfishing, the gov- 
ernment shut down the season a month 
early, triggering the protests last winter. 
But illegal harvests are continuing—and 
now seahorses and pipefish, valued in Asia 
for their purported aphrodisiac and medic- 
inal value, are being taken too. A small 
Asian “test market” has also developed for 


genitalia and teeth. 

Eager to save this irreplaceable scien- 
tific resource—yet mindful that the Galapa- 
gos generate as much as $60 million an- 
nually in tourism revenues—the national 
government has tried to curb the worst 
excesses. But it has not provided park offi- 
cials with the backing they need to fight 
poachers or to wipe out introduced 
species, and it has come under intense 
pressure from fishermen, corrupt politi- 
cians and a charismatic leader named 
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Eduardo Véliz, the Galapagos’ delegate to 
the National Congress. Tapping into wide- 
spread local resentment, Véliz pushed a 
law through the Congress that would give 
the islands enormous autonomy in setting 
their own rules for tourism and develop- 
ment. When President Sixto Duran Ballén 
vetoed the legislation and substituted a less 
favorable bill of his own, Véliz and his 
allies launched last month’s mini-insurrec- 
tion, threatening to hold tourists hostage 
and set fire to parts of the park if their 
demands for more home rule were not met. 

Véliz called off the protest when the 
President backed off and agreed to set up a 


| special commission that will include Galé- 
Galapagos sea urchins as well as sea-lion | 
| for the islands. But he made it clear that if 


paguefios in negotiations on a new charter 


the situation does not improve, more dis- 
ruptions could follow. Conservationists 
acknowledge that islanders need to make a 
living. They fear, however, that increased 
local autonomy will in the end benefit the 
human population at the expense of ani- 
mals and plants. 

It is not too late to save the Galapagos. 
Among prescriptions scientists suggest: cut 
off immigration, institute a quarantine sys- 
tem to keep out foreign species, upgrade 
waste and sewage systems, give park 
rangers more funds and authority to wipe 
out poaching and illegal fishing, and give 
local inhabitants a bigger stake in the 
tourism industry. 

None of it will happen, though, with- 
out strong action from the Ecuadorian 
government and pressure from scientists 
and conservationists in the North and 
South. As Sonoma State University pale- 
ontologist Matthew James puts it, “If 
there’s one place in the world where we 
should draw a line in the sand, it’s the 
Galapagos.” —Reported by Andrea Dorfman/ 
New York and lan McCluskey/Galapagos 
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When the Vaccine 
Causes the Polio 


Experts seek to eliminate those few 
cases that are still caused by inoculation 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 








NE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PUB- 

lic-health programs ever conducted, 

without doubt, was the U.S. cam- 

paign against polio in the 1950s and 
60s. In less than a decade, the withering 
scourge that had at one point struck nearly 
60,000 children a year was all but eradicat- 
ed from American shores. Almost forgotten 
in the decades since, however, has been 
the terrible price a small number of chil- 
dren pay as a by-product of the protection 
the rest of the population enjoys. According 
to the Centers for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention, six babies a year, on average, con- 
tract paralytic polio from the very vaccine 
that was supposed to prevent it. 

Over the past few years, some parents 
and their pediatricians have waged a grass- 
roots effort to change the way 4 million 
U.S. children are vaccinated each year. 
Their struggle has reawakened a 40-year- 
old scientific argument between two giants 
of preventive medicine: Dr. Albert Sabin 
and Dr. Jonas Salk. Last week the parents’ 
campaign reached the highest levels 
of health policymaking 
when a CDC panel voted 
on whether to change 
US. policy. 

The panel faced a 
difficult dilemma. For 30 
years, doctors have had 
a choice between two 
competing polio vac- 
cines. The first, pio- 
neered by Salk, is made 
from viruses that have 
been inactivated or “killed.” It protects 








strains of the polio virus. It 
provokes a more powerful 
immune response. If it 
doesn’t give the recipient 
polio (and in 99.99996% 
of cases it does not), it not 
only protects those who 
are inoculated but also 
prevents them from pass- 
ing on any “wild-type” 
infections. That is small 
consolation to parents like 
Carol Philips of Brooks- 
ville, Florida. Her son 
Ryan, 10, developed polio 
soon after receiving the 
Sabin vaccine. “If I had 
chosen the other,” Philips says, “Ryan 
would be fine.” 

It was the Sabin vaccine, however, that 


| actually eliminated polio epidemics in 





FIRST WAVE: Salk shots in 1958 


those who are vaccinated but does not stop | 


them from harboring live viruses in their 
intestines. Should they encounter polio “in 
the wild,” they could become silent carri- 
ers and pass the pathogen on to others who 
have not been inoculated. If polio were to 
break out—as it did in the U.S. in the ’50s, 
and as it has right now in parts of India— 
the Salk vaccine would not protect the 
population at large. 


By contrast, the second preparation, | 


which was championed by Sabin, is made 
from weakened—yet not entirely docile— 


America. Today, of the 20 million doses of 
polio vaccine on the market, less than 
500,000 are prepared from “killed” virus- 
es. In fact, there have been no home- 
grown cases of naturally occurring polio in 
the U.S. since 1979. With the chances of 
a major outbreak so re- 
mote, the U.S. could 
HS switch to a killed-virus 
» vaccine. There’s a catch, 
; however. There is no way 
" to prevent someone who 
is just developing the 
infection from arriving in 
the U.S. and spreading it. 
One in five American 
children is unvaccinated 
for polio. These children, 
or anyone with a weakened immune sys- 
tem, could contract the disease. If the U.S. 
relied only on the Salk vaccine, a new epi- 
demic could be unleashed. 

After weighing the risks and benefits, 
the cpc panel decided to split the differ- 
ence. Their recommendation, which is slat- 
ed to become official policy in 1996, is to 
inoculate infants twice with the killed-virus 
vaccine at two and four months, then twice 
more with the live-virus vaccine before the 
age of six years. Infants, whose immune 
systems are not yet very strong, do not get 
exposed to the slightly more dangerous 
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ONE IN 2 MILLION: Ryan Philips, 10, who was stricken after 
taking the Sabin vaccine, with his mother Carolyn 


preparation. Older children, who have 
developed tougher constitutions, will get 
the benefits of full protection. Experts 
expect that the change could prevent most 
vaccine-associated cases of polio. 

It will be a tough sell. As Dr. Ram Yo- 
gev of Children’s Memorial Hospital in 
Chicago points out, the Sabin vaccine 
worked so well that health workers may 
resist the change. Says Dr. Yogev, who 
favors the change himself: “Physicians 
respect Salk. But we love Sabin because we 
saw the epidemic. We were a part of it, and 
suddenly it disappeared.” 

Inconvenience and expense are also 
factors. The Sabin vaccine comes in a 
sweet-tasting liquid, but the Salk vaccine 
can only be injected. Parents and young- 
sters will not welcome another shot in the 
already packed vaccination schedule. The 
injections cost more ($4.99 a dose in the 
public market vs. $2.27 for the live virus) 
and may mean another trip to the doctor. 
Some are worried that the immunization 
rate, particularly in inner cities, will drop. 

One person who has no doubt that the 
cpc made the right choice is 10-year-old 
Ryan. Although plucky enough to play Lit- 
tle League baseball with a pinch runner, 
he has his down moments. “I hate this 
polio,” he says. “Even if it was for just one 
day, I wish I could run.” That may never 
happen, but if all goes as expected, fewer 
children will find themselves in Ryan’s 
shoes. —Reported by Scott Norvell/Atlanta and 
Alice Park/New York 
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goat population is so large (50,000 to 
75,000) that between 100 and 150 kids are 
born every day. The goats knock down cac- 
ti and trees and munch on the vegetation 
on which the tortoises depend, while the 
burros trample the tortoise nests. Else- 
where on Isabela, dogs have eaten most of 
the land iguanas. On Santiago, goats, pigs, 
burros, cows and rats have wreaked havoc 
on the native plant communities. Fire ants 
and two types of alien wasps have taken 
hold on several islands, as have 300 species 
of non-native plants—100 of them in the 
past decade. 

At the same time, fishermen have been 
plundering the waters of the marine sanc- 
tuary. In 1994 they pressured the govern- 
ment to allow three-month harvests of lob- 
ster, shark and sea cucumber—the latter 
two prized as delicacies in Asia. The shark 
fishery never opened, but environmental- 
ists say many hammerheads and Galapa- 
gos sharks, as well as other species, are still 
being caught illegally for their fins. 

When the sea-cucumber season began 
in October 1994, things quickly got out of 
hand. Dozens of fishing boats appeared, 
drawn by the high price the sluglike crea- 
tures fetch in Asia. According to Jack 
Grove, a Florida-based naturalist and pho- 
tographer and founder of the nonprofit 
group Conservation Network Internation- 
al, many fishermen bought their registra- 
tions on the black market. By December, 
park officials estimated, as many as 7 mil- 
lion sea cucumbers had been harvested, 
far more than the authorized limit of 
550,000. There are reports that boats com- 
ing to collect the sea cucumbers arrive 
with prostitutes and drugs from the main- 
land, and some prostitutes are said to be 
paid in bags of sea cucumbers, which they 
later trade for cash. 

Officials found large numbers of fish- 








ing camps on national parkland, particu- 
larly on the shores of Isabela and Fernan- 
dina, which scientists consider the world’s 
largest pristine island. Unlicensed fisher- 
men had cut down and burned protected 
mangroves (home of the rare mangrove 
finch) to dry their sea cucumbers and had 
slaughtered dozens of giant tortoises for 
food. Reacting to the overfishing, the gov- 
ernment shut down the season a month 
early, triggering the protests last winter. 
But illegal harvests are continuing—and 
now seahorses and pipefish, valued in Asia 
for their purported aphrodisiac and medic- 
inal value, are being taken too. A small 
Asian “test market” has also developed for 
Galapagos sea urchins as well as sea-lion 
genitalia and teeth. 

Eager to save this irreplaceable scien- 
tific resource—yet mindful that the Galapa- 
gos generate as much as $60 million an- 
nually in tourism revenues—the national 
government has tried to curb the worst 
excesses. But it has not provided park offi- 
cials with the backing they need to fight 
poachers or to wipe out introduced 
species, and it has come under intense 
pressure from fishermen, corrupt politi- 
cians and a charismatic leader named 











Eduardo Véliz, the Galapagos’ delegate to 
the National Congress. Tapping into wide- 
spread local resentment, Véliz pushed a 
law through the Congress that would give 
the islands enormous autonomy in setting 
their own rules for tourism and develop- 
ment. When President Sixto Duran Ballén 
vetoed the legislation and substituted a less 
favorable bill of his own, Véliz and his 
allies launched last month’s mini-insurrec- 
tion, threatening to hold tourists hostage 
and set fire to parts of the park if their 
demands for more home rule were not met. 

Véliz called off the protest when the 
President backed off and agreed to set up a 
special commission that will include Gala- 
paguefnos in negotiations on a new charter 
for the islands. But he made it clear that if 
the situation does not improve, more dis- 
ruptions could follow. Conservationists 
acknowledge that islanders need to make a 
living. They fear, however, that increased 
local autonomy will in the end benefit the 
human population at the expense of ani- 
mals and plants. 

It is not too late to save the Galapagos. 
Among prescriptions scientists suggest: cut 
off immigration, institute a quarantine sys- 
tem to keep out foreign species, upgrade 


| waste and sewage systems, give park 


rangers more funds and authority to wipe 
out poaching and illegal fishing, and give 
local inhabitants a bigger stake in the 
tourism industry. 

None of it will happen, though, with- 
out strong action from the Ecuadorian 
government and pressure from scientists 
and conservationists in the North and 
South. As Sonoma State University pale- 
ontologist Matthew James puts it, “If 
there’s one place in the world where we 
should draw a line in the sand, it’s the 
Galapagos.” —Reported by Andrea Dorfman/ 
New York and lan McCluskey/Galapagos 
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NE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PUB- 
lic-health programs ever conducted, 
without doubt, was the U.S. cam- 
paign against polio in the 1950s and 
60s. In less than a decade, the withering 
scourge that had at one point struck nearly 
60,000 children a year was all but eradicat- 
ed from American shores. Almost forgotten 
in the decades since, however, has been 
the terrible price a small number of chil- 


dren pay as a by-product of the protection | 


the rest of the population enjoys. According 
to the Centers for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention, six babies a year, on average, con- 
tract paralytic polio from the very vaccine 
that was supposed to prevent it. 

Over the past few years, some parents 
and their pediatricians have waged a grass- 
roots effort to change the way 4 million 
U.S. children are vaccinated each year. 
Their struggle has reawakened a 40-year- 
old scientific argument between two giants 
of preventive medicine: Dr. Albert Sabin 
and Dr. Jonas Salk. Last week the parents’ 
campaign reached the highest levels 
of health policymaking 
when a CDC panel voted 
on whether to change 
USS. policy. 

The panel faced a 
difficult dilemma. For 30 
years, doctors have had 


a choice between two 
competing polio  vac- 
cines. The first, pio- 


neered by Salk, is made 
from viruses that have 





FIRST WAVE: Salk shots in 1958 


been inactivated or “killed.” It protects | 


those who are vaccinated but does not stop 
them from harboring live viruses in their 
intestines. Should they encounter polio “in 
the wild,” they could become silent carri- 
ers and pass the pathogen on to others who 
have not been inoculated. If polio were to 
break out—as it did in the U.S. in the ’50s, 
and as it has right now in parts of India— 
the Salk vaccine would not protect the 
population at large. 

By contrast, the second preparation, 
which was championed by Sabin, is made 
from weakened—yet not entirely docile— 


strains of the polio virus. It 
provokes a more powerful 
immune response. If it 
doesn’t give the recipient 
polio (and in 99.99996% 
of cases it does not), it not 
only protects those who 
are inoculated but also 
prevents them from pass- 
ing on any “wild-type” 
infections. That is small 
consolation to parents like 
Carol Philips of Brooks- 
ville, Florida. Her son 
Ryan, 10, developed polio 
soon after receiving the 
Sabin vaccine. “If I had 





ONE IN 2 MILLION: Ryan Philips, 10, who was stricken after 
taking the Sabin vaccine, with his mother Carolyn 


chosen the other,” Philips says, “Ryan | preparation. Older children, who have 


would be fine.” 

It was the Sabin vaccine, however, that 
actually eliminated polio epidemics in 
America. Today, of the 20 million doses of 
polio vaccine on the market, less than 
500,000 are prepared from “killed” virus- 
es. In fact, there have been no home- 
grown cases of naturally occurring polio in 
the U.S. since 1979. With the chances of 
a major outbreak so re- 
2 mote, the U.S. could 
switch to a killed-virus 
* vaccine. There’s a catch, 
¢ however. There is no way 
to prevent someone who 
is just developing the 
infection from arriving in 
the U.S. and spreading it. 
One in five American 
children is unvaccinated 
for polio. These children, 
or anyone with a weakened immune sys- 
tem, could contract the disease. If the U.S. 
relied only on the Salk vaccine, a new epi- 
demic could be unleashed. 

After weighing the risks and benefits, 
the cpc panel decided to split the differ- 
ence. Their recommendation, which is slat- 
ed to become official policy in 1996, is to 
inoculate infants twice with the killed-virus 
vaccine at two and four months, then twice 
more with the live-virus vaccine before the 
age of six years. Infants, whose immune 


developed tougher constitutions, will get 
the benefits of full protection. Experts 
expect that the change could prevent most 
vaccine-associated cases of polio. 

It will be a tough sell. As Dr. Ram Yo- 
gev of Children’s Memorial Hospital in 
Chicago points out, the Sabin vaccine 
worked so well that health workers may 
resist the change. Says Dr. Yogev, who 
favors the change himself: “Physicians 
respect Salk. But we love Sabin because we 
saw the epidemic. We were a part of it, and 
suddenly it disappeared.” 

Inconvenience and expense are also 
factors. The Sabin vaccine comes in a 
sweet-tasting liquid, but the Salk vaccine 
can only be injected. Parents and young- 
sters will not welcome another shot in the 
already packed vaccination schedule. The 
injections cost more ($4.99 a dose in the 
public market vs. $2.27 for the live virus) 
and may mean another trip to the doctor. 
Some are worried that the immunization 
rate, particularly in inner cities, will drop. 

One person who has no doubt that the 
cDc made the right choice is 10-year-old 
Ryan. Although plucky enough to play Lit- 
tle League baseball with a pinch runner, 
he has his down moments. “I hate this 
polio,” he says. “Even if it was for just one 
day, I wish I could run.” That may never 
happen, but if all goes as expected, fewer 
children will find themselves in Ryan's 


systems are not yet very strong, do not get | shoes. —Reported by Scott Norvell/Atlanta and 


exposed to the slightly more dangerous 





Alice Park/New York 
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TELEVISION 


The Real 


No kidding—TV prime-time shows are wittier, 
more relevant, more compelling than ever before 


By BRUCE HANDY 


RICCCK, CRICCCK, CRICCCK—IS 
that the sound of slowly grind- 
ing teeth coming from the net- 
works’ office suites? So far, this 
hasn't been the plummiest of 
fall TV seasons. Overall net- 
work viewership is down 9%; none of the 
record 42 new shows has really connected 
with audiences; three have already been 
canceled; and even Murder One—every- 
body’s pick as the season’s best new series 
is in danger of being smothered in the cra- 
dle, having to compete first with the closing 
arguments of the O.J. Simp- 
son trial and now with ER. 
It’s almost enough to make 
you feel sorry for an industry 
that employs some of the 
most craven people on earth. 
Still, network 
tives have good reasons to 
feel their cushy salaries are, 
to some extent, earned. For 
one thing, TV remains the 
nation’s dominant medi- 
um—witness the fact that in 
these days of political and 
racial polarization, the only 
thing that holds Americans 
together is our common re- 
flex to hit the remote when- 
ever one of those Jonathan 
Pryce Infiniti commercials 
comes on. But more to the 
point, despite perennial 
complaints about TV's for- 
mulaic and lowbrow fare— 
and the religious right’s 
conviction that the medium 
is destroying our nation’s 


execu 








and Rod Steiger’s 


history: that comedies like The Simpsons 
and Frasier and Seinfeld more than stand 
up to I Love Lucy and Mary Tyler Moore 
and Cheers; that dramas like NYPD Blue 
and ER are broadening the scope of nar- 
rative art; that, heretical as it may sound, 
the 1990s are television’s real Golden 
Age, the 1950s and Philco TV Playhouse 
and Paddy Chayefsky and Winky Dink 
and You notwithstanding. 

Of course, one could go on and on ex 
tolling the wonders of CNN, Court TV and 
American Movie Classics. But discussion 


| here should be limited to old-fashioned 


prime-time network TV—the fairest way 
after all, to draw a compari 
with TV's pre-cable 
Bronze Age. A list of indis- 
pensable current series, be- 
already 
5 tioned, would include the 
mighty, acerbic 
> still potent after seven-plus 
seasons; newer shows now 
hitting their stride, like Mad 
About You, The X-Files, 
Friends, NewsRadio and the 
wonderful Homicide, more 
vivid and biting than its 
more illustrious rival NYPD 
Blue 
new shows, American Goth- 
ic, Ned and Stacey and The 
Bonnie Hunt Show are all 
odd and worth watching be- 
fore they get canceled 
Superlatives are a little 
ridiculous applied to any 
art form, let alone one that 
boasts Sherwood Schwartz, 
the brain behind both Gilli 
gan’s Island and The Brady 


son 


sides those men- 


Roseanne. 


Among the season’s 
g 


moral fiber—anyone who Marty. Now, Bunch, as an auteur. But 
watches even a smattering clockwise from here goes anyway. The Lar 
of TV would have to agree upper left: Murder ry Sanders Show, with its 
Rp ae gees One, The Larry : d 
that there are currently Sanders Show, laugh-trackless verisimili- 


more first-rate programs on 
the air than at any time in 
television’s nearly 50-year 


Roseanne, ER, 
Seinfeld, NYPD Blue 


tude, is the best comedy on 
['V, probably the closest a 
sitcom will ever come to 
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perfect pitch* (yes, it’s on HBO—so much 
for ground rules). The best drama: Party 
of Five, a thirtysomething for teenagers 
and young adults—with all the pluses 
(honest, abnormally well-crafted writing) 
and minuses (too much acoustic guitar in 


the soundtrack) that the thirtysomething | 


comparison implies. And for pure cheese, 
Melrose Place is indisputably TV’s great- 
est accomplishment—and that’s really 
saying something. 

None of this possibly outré boosterism 
is meant to imply that the current sched- 
ule is free from the dreary or the formula- 
ic. Seen from above, prime time’s present 
landscape might not even look all that dif- 
ferent from its past: acres and acres of pre- 
cocious kids, man-hungry neighbors and 
office curmudgeons with hearts of gold; 
police shows and lawyer shows and doctor 
shows proliferating like strip malls; even 
Mary Tyler Moore and Betty White are 
still hanging in there (on New York News 
and Maybe This Time respectively). 


ut within familiar genres 
there has been welcome evo- 
lution. Sitcoms have license 
to deal with more realistic 
and mature subject matter— 
not a new trend, it’s true, but 
done with more tact and wit than ever be- 
fore. Think of the famously sly Seinfeld 
episode about masturbation or Roseanne’s 
matter-of-fact treatment of its compara- 
tively many gay and lesbian characters. 
Shows like Roseanne, The Simpsons and 
Grace Under Fire also deal frankly with the 
economic dislocation of the middle class, a 
sad, mundane fact of modern life largely ig- 
nored by the movies as well as most con- 
temporary literature. And anyone who still 
doesn’t believe television has become more 
deft and less shrill in its handling of “con- 
troversial” topics need only recall an 
episode—any episode—of Maude. 

Dramas too have more complex can- 
vases than did their predecessors. One 
example: compare ER—the most popular 
show on television today—with precursors 
like Medical Center or Marcus Welby, M.D. 
First of all, George Clooney is both hunkier 
and a better actor than Chad Everett. More 
to the point, ER is less concerned with di- 
agnosing the ailment of the week (when the 
old shows got to beriberi, you knew they 
were in trouble) than observing what hap- 
pens to men and women who are forced to 
work under almost impossible conditions, 
how fear and exhaustion both draw them 
together and repel them from each other. 

The current renaissance in program- 
ming comes after years of increasing anxi- 
ety within the broadcasting industry about 
the loss of viewers to cable and home 
video. Not so long ago, the very medium of 
network television was alleged to be in its 





death throes. But even with the combined 
viewership of ABC, CBS and NBC down toan 
average 57% of the nation’s households (at 
their peak, from the mid-1950s though the 
mid-'70s, the Big Three were pulling in 
more than 90%), networks remain lucra- 
tive businesses, shabby but sturdy prewar 
apartment buildings in a rapidly gentrify- 


ing neighborhood. Which would explain | 


| why Disney and Westinghouse were so 





eager to buy ABC and cps this year, and 
why Time Warner and Viacom are at- 


tempting to jerry-build webs of their own | 


with schedules that hark back to the des- 
perate early days of the Fox network. 

For the most part, the increased com- 
petition, the need to stand out in an elec- 
tronic glut, has kept producers from com- 
placently cranking out the kind of wan, 
homogenized fare that characterized TV 
seasons past—and can still be enjoyed on 
Nick at Nite if one is so inclined. (But is 
there honestly any reason beyond nostal- 
gia, graduate theses in popular culture or 
a lingering taste for boyhood erotica for 
anyone to watch the painfully lame Be- 
witched or I Dream of Jeannie?) The easy- 
going suburban blandness that Nick at Nite 
dines out on was owing to the fact that 
network TV was once the massiest mass 
medium ever invented. It still is, of course, 
but thanks to the increasing sophistica- 
tion of audience-measuring “science,” net- 


works have learned they can profit by | 





delivering smaller-niche audiences to ad- | 


vertisers. Which means that Seinfeld and 
Mad About You don’t have to appeal to 
everyone in order to make money; they 
need only reach 18- to 49-year-olds with 
lots and lots of disposable income to spend 


| on BMws and Nikes. It thus behooves pro- 





ducers to create shows that are intelligent 
and quirky because intelligent and quirky 
appeals to upscale audiences. 

Unfortunately, there are a number of 
downsides to this phenomenon. One is that 
some audiences—primarily older folks, 
younger children and minorities—are be- 
ing ignored. Another is that some series— 
the late Northern Exposure, for example— 
end up choking on their own quirky 
intelligence, crowded with characters who 
are less than the sum of their arbitrary tics. 
A third drawback is that seemingly every 
other character on television is now a white 
young professional who lives in Manhattan 
and goes out on unfortunate blind dates; 
bizarrely, all four of NBc’s high-rated 
Thursday-night comedies (Friends, The 
Single Guy, Seinfeld and Caroline in the 
City) are in that vein. Fox at least had the wit 
to set Partners, one if its twentysomething 
shows, in San Francisco. But then again, its 
ratings stink. 

This demographic obsession is one 
reason why so many shows have scenes 
set in coffee bars. Another, more telling 
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Six Reasons 


‘To Tune In 


Dennis Franz and Candice 
Bergen get the attention and 
the Emmys—and Roseanne 
gets her name on the show. 
But TV’s bench is deep. Here 
are half a dozen performers 
who should be better known: 
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y 
YAPHET KOTO 
SHOW: Homicide 
WHY WATCH? The best voice on TV; he 
embodies the show's canny ability to 
be wry and grim at the same time 


OBH—NOSLYM 


SCOTT THOMPSON 


SHOW: The Larry Sanders Show 
WHY WATCH? As a no-nonsense gay 
man Friday, a's ¢ tant coals tol ter 
Hank, the dim, vainglorious sidekick 





explanation is that TV producers, lacking 
the budgets for car crashes and Bruce 
Willis, fill up a lot of airtime by having 


characters sit around and gab; talk, in 


production terms, is cheap. A virtue of 
this necessity is that it allows writers the 
luxury of exploring the ins and outs of 


characters and relationships in ways that 


feature films—certainly mainstream stu- 


dio films—rarely do anymore. 


This has helped foster an important 
change from TV's early days, when series 
characters were largely static from episode 
to episode, season to season. There was lit- 
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NEVE 
CAMPBELL 


A 
Ain cal 


GRAMPA SIMPSON 


SHOW: The Simpsons 

WHY WATCH? Perpetually cranky, 
eternally befuddled, frightened—he's 
the old coot as Everyman 









SHOW: Party of Five 
WHY WATCH? As 
16-year-old Julia, 
Campbell is TV's 
most believable 
teenager—sexy, 
gawky, confused 
in equal measure 

















7k 
KRISTIN DAVIS 


SHOW: Melrose Place 








tle shading or evolution in Darrin 
Stephens’ nincompoopey. And Joe Fri 
day—not counting the occasional expres- 


sion of disgust with punks and hippies— 
tragically emotional 
cipher (which isn’t to say audiences would 
have wanted to see Jack Webb really air it 
out as an actor) I'V’s early 
characters were subjected to the same 
drama every week, as if they were stuck in 
atime warp. Would Darrin stop Larry Tate 
from finding out that Samantha is a witch? 
Would Lucy come up with a scheme to 
subvert Ricky’s wishes? Would McGarrett 


was a repressed 


| n essence 










get to say “Book him, Danno”—or maybe, 
just once, “Book him, Chin Ho”? 

By contrast, today’s TV characters 
especially those in dramas, are allowed 
make mistakes, find them- 
selves—all the touchy-feely things that 
make real people so endearing and in 
sufferable. Unlike Joe Friday or Barnaby 
Jones, Sipowicz on NYPD Blue has a love 
life, one he must struggle to sustain. Un- 


to grow, 


like Ricky and Lucy Ricardo’s marriage, 
the relationship between Mad About 
You's Jamie and Paul Buchman deepens 
and goes through its rough patches. Set in 
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WHY WATCH? As naughty Brooke, she 
stands out in a crowd of bad girls; her 
lively eyes show she can actually act 





THOMAS HADEN 


SHOW: Ned and Stacey 

WHY WATCH? His gravel voice and 
eccentric but impeccable timing make 
Ned TV's most original yuppie jerk 


CHURCH 


worlds that evolve from week to week, 
the best new shows almost seem to take 
place in real time, accreting day-in, day- 
out intimacy, Viewers can feel as though 
they're living with these programs in the 
same way readers live with novels—it’s 
soap opera, really, but soap opera of a 
very high order. Put another way, ER is 
to General Hospital what John Coltrane's 
My Favorite Things was to Julie An- 
drews’ version. 

What's surprising is that it took so 
long for creative minds to take advantage 
of TV's distinctive narrative attributes. 











Inherited from radio, soap op- 
eras were originally designed 
to be messily open-ended—like 
life, as it happens—in the utili- 
tarian hope that viewers would 
keep tuning in. Films and plays, 
by way of contrast, are designed 
to compress the defining mo- 
ments of a character’s life into a 
spare and extraordinary couple 
of hours. Thus the first Die Hard 
movie might be more gripping 
than a given episode of NYPD 
Blue, but NYPD Blue is still com- 
pelling after 45 episodes, where- 
as the Die Hard films—like most 
movie series—began wheezing 
halfway through the opening 
credits of the first sequel. 

TV was once Hollywood's 
sorry stepsibling, creatively re- 
tarded by its need to appeal to 
the lowest common denomina- 
tor, while movie producers were 
free to hire David Lean and con- 
vince themselves they were mak- 
ing art. Today the bruising eco- 
nomics behind moviemaking has 
nearly reversed those roles. With 
Hollywood budgets averaging 
around $35 million—not includ- 
ing marketing and distribution 
costs—movies increasingly have 
to appeal to the broadest audi- 
ence possible. “Features have 
turned into exploitation pictures 
because that’s the way to sur- 
vive,” grumbles director Barry 
Levinson, who should know, 
having recently made Disclosure. 
Fortunately, he’s able to find cre- 
ative fulfillment as an executive 
producer of Homicide. 

The truth is, the general run of tele- 
vision series in 1995 is better than the 
general run of movies—and not just be- 
cause so many recent films have been 
based on old TV shows. (Since so many 
Broadway shows are now based on old 
movies, does this make television the 
premier dramatic art form?) 

Not surprisingly, many who work in 
television agree. “In movies, dumb and 
dumber is the goal,” says Betsy Borns, a 
writer on Friends. “When film people get 
snobbish and say, ‘Oh ... you write for 
TV, as if it’s a step down, I look at them 
and say, ‘It’s getting late—you probably 
have to go home and write your next 
Pauly Shore film.’” 

To some extent, movies’ aesthetic 
woes can be laid at television’s door. 
There’s the old problem of producers 
having to give audiences something on 
the big screen they can’t get at home for 
free, which has led film away from narra- 
tive and toward sheer sensation. Levinson 











CHARACTERS WHO MATTER 


Franz and Sharon Lawrence have a real relationship 
on NYPD Blue; the weird bond between Dragnet’s 


Gannon and Friday was left unexplored 


points out a more nefarious way in which 
television has undermined its former bet- 
ter: “Studio films are now sold to the pub- 
lic with 30-sec. TV spots, and those gen- 
erally have to have somebody chasing 
somebody, somebody waving a gun, a lot 
of music, and then a dramatic voice that 
says, ‘Opens Friday!’ If you can’t sell a 
movie in that 30-sec. spot, your movie 
won't open. It’s hard to sell little, intimate 
moments where people are just sitting 
around talking.” Of course, people just 
sitting around talking is a large part of 
what makes TV worth watching. 

While television’s current superiority 
to movies seems incontrovertible, its su- 
periority over its past might to some be 
a more open question. What about the 
decade of the 1950s, which by most reck- 
onings was TV's original Golden Age? Not 
only did the 1950s have brilliant comedi- 
ans like Lucille Ball, Jackie Gleason, Sid 
Caesar and Imogene Coca; the 1950s were 
also the heyday of serious live drama on 
television. Will future generations look 


back as fondly on the current sea- 
son, which, along with Murder 
One and asc’s forthcoming six- 
hour documentary on the Beatles, 
will be remembered for the pre- 
miere of cBs’s Bless This House, 
during which Andrew Clay broke 
comedic ground by drinking from 
a bidet? 

One shouldn’t make the mis- 
take of romanticizing the past. 
“If you look at the great shows of 
the past, there really weren't that 
many,” says Carl Reiner, a writer 
and performer on Sid Caesar's 
Your Show of Shows, creator of 
the original Dick Van Dyke Show 
and director of feature films such 
as All of Me. Reiner believes 
“there are many more great shows 
now’—though, he adds, that’s 
probably because there are, sim- 
ply, many more shows. 

To be sure, not every TV vet- 
eran is as sanguine. Milton 
Berle—the man known as Mr. 
Television back in the 50s, when 
he would bring the nation toa halt 
Tuesday nights with his show on 
NBC—is fed up with network TV. 
“I know the formulas,” he says, 
adding that he limits his viewing 
to PBS, politics, sports and spe- 
cials. One of his favorite recent 
broadcasts: The Three Tenors. 

Ultimately, of course, con- 
trasting the shows of different 
eras is a bit of a parlor game—like 
arguing about who would win a 
fantasy matchup between 1994's 
49ers and 1975's Steelers, or a 
kick-boxing match between Keats 
and Tennyson. And since parlor games 
are actually a lot of fun, let’s take a look at 
the 1952-53 season, the very season when 
Marty, perhaps the quintessential live 
Golden Age drama, first aired on the 
Goodyear Television Playhouse. Here are 
that season’s top 20 programs (along with 
the top 20 from last season): 

1: I Love Lucy (Seinfeld). 2: Arthur 
Godfrey's Talent Scouts (ER). 3: Arthur 
Godfrey and His Friends (Home Improve- 
ment). 4: Dragnet (Grace Under Fire). 5: 
Texaco Star Theater (Monday Night Foot- 
ball). 6: The Buick Circus Hour (60 Min- 
utes). 7: The Colgate Comedy Hour (NYPD 
Blue). 8: Gangbusters (Friends). 9: You 
Bet Your Life (Roseanne; Murder She 
Wrote—tie). 10: Fireside Theater. 

Ll: The Red Buttons Show (Mad About 
You). 12: The Jack Benny Program (Mad- 
man of the People). 13: Life with Luigi 
(Ellen). 14: Pabst Blue Ribbon Bouts (Hope 
& Gloria). 15: Goodyear Television Play- 
house (Frasier). 16: The Life of Riley (Mur- 
phy Brown). 17: Mama (20/20). 18: Your 
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Show of Shows (CBS Sunday Movie). 19: 
What's My Line? (NBC Monday Night 
Movies). 20: Strike It Rich (Dave's World). 

For younger readers, much of this 
list will no doubt require annotation: 
>The Arthur Godfrey programs were 
variety shows centered on the folksy 
Godfrey, a performer known for his way 
with a ukulele, and once celebrated reg- 
ulars like singer Julius LaRosa. 
> Texaco Star Theater was 
Berle’s showcase. 
> The Buick Circus Hour was an odd 
combination of drama and variety show, 
featuring an actual circus troupe. 
> Life with Luigi, The Life of Riley and 
Mama were somewhat politically incor- 
rect ethnic sitcoms featuring, respectively, 
Italian Americans, Irish Americans and 
Norwegian Americans. (Amos ’n’ Andy 
was also big that season and was pretty 
much the only place on television where 
you could see blacks.) 
> Pabst Blue Ribbon Bouts were weekly 
boxing matches—along with professional 
wrestling, a pervasive feature of the ear- 
ly TV landscape. 
> Strike It Rich was arguably the creepi- 
est nonpublic-access program in TV his- 
tory. A quiz show, it featured contestants 
who were chosen for their desperate 
need of money: families who were about 
to lose their homes, the unemployed, the 
crippled, people with sick parents (this 
was before Medicare even existed, let 
alone needed to be “fixed”). If a Strike It 
Rich contestant came up empty-handed, 
all was not lost: the host would urge 
viewers to call in on the “Heart Line” 
and pledge money and/or medical 
equipment. Despite this innovative, Ro- 
man circus-like approach to charity, the 
New York City-based show sparked a 
furor when local social-service agencies 
complained that they were being over- 
whelmed by indigent would-be contes- 
tants who had been showing up in Man- 
hattan from all over the nation with no 
means of returning home. 

As we said, one shouldn’t romanti- 
cize the past. And a closing thought: 
If Marty, the lovelorn butcher from 
Chayefsky’s teleplay, and his best friend 
Angie were to fall through a tear in the 
space-time continuum and wind up in 
1995, they wouldn’t have to run through 
their memorably aimless conversation: 
“What do you feel like doing tonight?” “I 
don’t know, what do you feel like doing?” 
Today they'd just turn on The Simpsons 
or Larry Sanders or NYPD Blue and en- 
joy the best that contemporary American 
entertainment has to offer. What they 
would make of Dennis Franz’s bare butt 
is harder to say. Reported by 
William Tynan/New York and Jeffrey Ressner/ 
Los Angeles 


Milton 








MEETING OF THE MINDS: Picasso (Hopper) and Einstein (Nelson) exchange quips 
@ THEATER 


Playwriting Isnt Pretty 
Steve Martin ventures onto the stage with a brainy but 
confused work about two geniuses who changed the world 


By BRAD LEITHAUSER 





terrain when the arrival of 

Elvis Presley’s ghost lends a 

feeling of coherence to the 

surroundings. Death has been 
flattering to the King, slimming him once 
more to a narrow-hipped hayseed, given 
to bold, abrupt gyrations and soft-voiced 
exclamations of wonder. 

Elvis makes his appearance in Steve | 
Martin’s new play Picasso at the Lapin 
Agile, recently arrived off-Broadway af- 
ter stints in Chicago and Los Angeles. 
The setting is a bar in Paris. The year is 
1904. The chief protagonists are the 
young Albert Einstein (played by Mark 
Nelson) and the young Pablo Picasso 
(Tim Hopper), both of whom stand on 
the threshold of international fame. The 
source of the confusion—the reason why 
Elvis (Gabriel Macht) emerges as a bea- 
con of light—isn’t the heady intellectual- 
ity of this conjunction of trailblazers but 
an uncertainty of styles; the play doesn’t 
seem quite sure what style it should be. 

Is it farce? The dream sequence of a 
sitcom? A fraternity skit? A metaphysical | 
romp? Martin is one of the most versatile 
comic artists in America: screenwriter 
(The Jerk, Roxanne), actor, brilliant | 
stand-up comedian, as well as author of 
several short plays (four of which will be | 
on a bill next month at New York City’s 
Public Theater). While so many comics 
ossify by relying on a few dependable 
crowd-pleasing gags and catchphrases, 
Martin keeps evolving. 

Yet any playwright who presumes to 
team Picasso with Einstein makes an im- 
plicit contract with the theatergoer: I’m 


OU KNOW YOU'RE IN STRANGE 
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going to provide intellectual pyrotech- 
nics. As the two engage in their battle of 
wits, however, the drama begins to feel 
like a play of ideas without enough ideas. 
Picasso's one-liners aren’t so much fire- 
works as kitchen matches. Martin has 
recklessly ventured into the country of 
Tom Stoppard, whose amazing Traves- 
ties (which convenes Lenin and James 
Joyce in Switzerland) may be seen as a 
rich ancestor of this poor relation. 

The play, directed by Randall Arney, 
is disserved by a patchy cast. Susan Floyd 
flattens three potentially diverse roles (a 
seductive model, a brainy countess, a 
gushing “admirer”) into one ditsy in- 
genue. As the wife of the bar’s proprietor, 
Rondi Reed declaims, but does not con- 
vey, the pathos of a woman who bleakly 
sees through the egotism of much male 
solicitude, Hopper makes a sweet Picas- 
so: you can believe he painted harlequins 
but not minotaurs. Most satisfying is 
Nelson as Einstein; a diminutive figure, 
he expresses something of an atom’s 
compacted, ferocious potential energy. 

Despite a few amusing gags, Martin’s 
invention flags midway through Picasso 
The play waits for a deus ex machina. And 
it gets one in Elvis, who materializes as a 
spectral time traveler come to discuss the 
shape of the 20th century with the people 
of Paris. What follows—the culmination 
of the play—is an enchanting vista, as 
Einstein and Picasso and Presley stand 
contemplating the stars. Where are we 
headed? The heavens are dark; the light 
is supernal; and the unlikely trio brings a 
pair of provocative messages. One: the 
old order is doomed; everything we live 
by is destined to go smash. Two: things 
are going to be all right. os 





CINEMA 


When Art 
Redeems Life 


Woody Allen turns an old 
obsession into a decent film 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


TARDOM CAN OFFER AIRTIGHT IN- 
sulation from reality. From the 
fact that he is famous, a celebrity 
too often creates the fiction that he 
is revered. O.J. Simpson, for instance, 
translated an acquittal verdict by 12 ju- 
rors into the claim that most Americans 
really believe he’s innocent. And Woody 
Allen, who three years ago was show 
biz’s most notorious middle-age male, 
keeps making movies whose plots re- 





WHICH ONE'S THE BABY? Bonham Carter 
and Allen walk their child in Central Park 


flect, excuse and promote his lustlorn es- 
capades. Both guys are fallen idols who 
have trouble understanding what all the 
fuss was about. They want America to 
take an amnesia pill so they can get back 
to their work: being loved in public. 

We don’t for a moment equate capital 
crimes with romantic misdemeanors. Still, 
there’s something icky in Allen’s compul- 
sion to write scripts about fiftysomething 
guys ready to dump their wives for nubile 
waifs the approximate age of Soon-Yi Far- 
row Previn. This is the plot of Allen’s 1992 
Husbands and Wives, of his brutally fun- 
ny playlet in the off-Broadway Death De- 
fying Acts, and of his exasperating, finally 
engaging new film, Mighty Aphrodite. 

Here he’s Lenny Weinrib, a sports- 
writer with a pretty, peckish wife (Helena 
Bonham Carter) and, to his joy, a five- 
year-old adopted son Max. Curious about 
the boy’s lineage, Lenny finds Max’s nat- 
ural mom, Linda (Mira Sorvino), a prosti- 
tute who also does porn work. How can 
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Repitel Sutiects were iNsrected te brush (mice hasty for | mummies 


olutely silent. It wo 
the teeth and 
home use offers ultra 
yu’ll quickly 
Helps remove plaque, 
and reduces gingivitis 
ts off automatically 
i recharges in its own 
. Try UltraSonex 
r dentist will 
ht zed. $99.95 
$10.95) #3100. 
« and 6 


5. Now available, the Twin UltraSonex - 
‘aSonex toothbrushes that recharge in one space 
| 1ent head 





ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 
ONN AAA O1F Extension 
“UU ' TMX1I41 


TO ORDER BY MAIL The Magellan Group 
sees Sock: BCE) Dept. TMX141 
) he total 

t (including S & H) 2515 East 43rd St. 

it card number P.O. Box 182236 
Chattanooga, TN 37422 








this lost soul, with her Vargas body and_ | 
“state-of-the-art fellatrics,” be the well- 
spring of a brilliant child? Lenny must 
JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY ; save this creature, for Max and from her- 
no ‘ self. His anguished pursuit of Linda, in 
which he tries mating her with a dim 
boxer (Michael Rapaport), is tracked by 
a Greek chorus that’s all singing, all 
dancing and so Yiddish you could plotz. “I 
see catastrophe,” one chorus member 
darkly intones. “Worse—I see lawyers.” 
More perilous still, we see Allen re- 
writing his tabloid sins at an age (he'll be 
60 this year) when he looks like a pensive 
Rumpelstiltskin; boyish roguery ill suits 
him. In TV revivals of Broadway farces, 
he plays crabby geezers: the tourist with 
tsuris in Don't Drink the Water, a decrepit 
comic in a new version of The Sunshine 
Boys. Yet in his films Allen is the Woody of 
| old—or, rather, of young. To Lenny, the 
raw, vibrant Linda makes Amanda seem 
stale and shrewish. Bonham Carter 
(who's a radiant 29 and certainly doesn’t 
look shrewish) must play that standard 
Woody marplot, the older woman. Sure, 
Linda’s got the screwball charm of the 
early Judy Holliday, but does every Allen 
superbabe have to be born yesterday? 
And can’t Amanda be more than 
a grab bag of weaknesses? Poor trite 
thing: she’s bored by Lenny’s name games 
and love play. She insists on adopting a 
child, then all but ignores him. (“I’m the 
| boss,” Lenny insists to Max. “Mommy’s 





If you'd like to know more about our oldtime dist lery, just write us 


only the decision maker.”) And she cheats 


ONCE OUR TENNESSEE WHISK FY gets on Lenny before he can on her. Her dal- 


liance is a betrayal; his is a quest. Once 


inside the barrel, it isn’t in much of a hurry. again Allen's take on marriage is biased 
: and bleak; he sees it as a prison for two, 
And neither are our barrelmen. 


where the condemned may finally rise to 
a level of reciprocal pity. They achieve 
Loading a truck with full barrels is hard labor. goo 

: ' ‘ the wife stuff to concentrate on one of his 
So you cant blame Richard McGee, Clay Fanning classic characters: Linda, whom Sorvino 


and Tim Thomas if they’re in no rush to get to the wonderfully incarnates with a weenie 


5 voice and a brassy poignancy. The dis- 
barrelhouse at the top of the hill. Because tracting visual trope of Allen's last few 
; | fies—that virtually every scene, no 
that’s where this batch of Jack Daniel’s arian ite Resi 
valle — re ey eee 
L = 7 ae Bes ICS ie 1 in the first meeting of Lenny and Linda; 
smooth. If it doesn’t get up the hi 
right away, no one will mind. Least 
of all, the folks who will enjoy 


| the comic tension is deliciously built and 
sustained, And when the chorus breaks 
what's in these barrels years 
from now. 











into some dreamy Cole Porter har- 
monies as background to an unlikely 
amour, the goofiness is almost magical. 
The suspicion lingers that Woody 
. Allen deserves a good spanking, and not 
» os id from a prostitute with a heart of gold. 
: WhDany,) ASG But, listen: humor and sentiment can tri- 
lore Si umph over stern morality any day. Once 
FS DE | the picture gets going, it reminds us that 
, Allen is also an artist with an acute feel for 
movie romance. So scruples be damned. 
This time, Mighty makes all righty. 








@ SHOW BUSINESS 


Prime-lime ‘Tunes 


TV sound tracks used to be goofy, but albums tied in with 
popular shows now feature hip groups and hit singles 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE ular hip-hop performer Mary J. Blige. 
<<a The latest to hit stores is the Friends 
CD. The nBC sitcom’s theme song, I'll Be 
There for You—a hit single that received 
endless MTV airplay and launched the 
career of its performers, The Rem- 
brandts—appears in two versions on the 
record. The rest of the collection show- 
cases songs from such artists as the Pre- 
tenders, Hootie & the Blowfish, k.d. 
lang, R.E.M. and Lou Reed, all of whom 
will be heard on the show this season. 
Compiled in part by Friends executive 










VER AND OVER AGAIN, ROCK 
critics have made the point 
that the angst-drenched 
songs of Nirvana and 
Pearl Jam are generational 
anthems for the under-30 
set. But how true is it, consid- 
ering that more 25-year-olds can proba- 
bly recite the lyrics to the theme songs 
from Green Acres or Gilligan’s Island 
than they can to, say, Kurt Cobain’s 
Rape Me? Upbeat TV tunes 
are the hymns of the young in 
part because of good memo- 
ry, in part because of Nick at 
Nite, and very occasionally 
because of a sound-track al- 
bum. From Henry Mancini’s 
jazzy music for Peter Gunn 
through LPs for such "60s hits 
as Batman and Mis- 
sion Impossible, TV 
sound tracks have 
been largely curiosi- 
ties. And some have 
been pretty curious: 
Who could possibly 
forget Meet the Brady 
Bunch, the 1972 rec- 
ord in which the TV 
step-siblings delivered 
their version of Ameri- 
can Pie? 

But as TV has got 
hipper, so has its song- 
book. Television is tak- 
ing a cue from the mov- 
ies, releasing sound tracks for 
hit shows as a way of cross- 
promoting both the show and 
the musicians whose work is 
featured on it. Typically, these CDs in- 
clude a version or two of the show’s 
theme song along with a selection of pop 
numbers heard at some point on the se- 
ries. CDs for the hit Fox shows Beverly 
Hills, 90210 and Melrose Place feature 
such musicians as Vanessa Williams, 
Annie Lennox and the alternative-rock 
favorite Urge Overkill. A 1994 CD spun 
off from the sitcom Coach contains, 
incongruously enough, music by James 
Brown and Marvin Gaye. The sound 
track for the Fox drama New York 
Undercover, released last month, 
features Gladys Knight as well as pop- 


What I didn’t want to do was put 


behind a brand name Friends. 


i 


producer Kevin Bright, a music buff with 
an 8,000-volume record collection, the 
CD reflects the sitcom’s young, urban 
sensibility. “What I didn’t want to do was 
just put out a bunch of songs haphazard- 
ly thrown together behind a brand name 
known as Friends,” says Bright. 

TV sound tracks have had a mixed 
sales record. A 1985 Miami Vice album 
sold more than 4 million copies, and the 
1992 CD for Beverly Hills, 90210 topped 
500,000. But a 90210 sequel last year did 
poorly, as did a 1993 Melrose Place CD, 
despite the show’s huge following. The 
Friends CD so far looks like one of the 
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out a bunch of songs thrown together 


— KEVIN BRIGHT, EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 


MUSIC TELEVISION: R.E.M. and Lou Reed are featured on 
the Friends CD; New York Undercover boasts Mary J. Blige 


winners. The album debuted at No. 46 on 
the Billboard charts earlier this month, 
and in its first weeks, record stores were 
ordering new shipments faster than CDs 
from such hot acts as Green Day and 
Alanis Morissette. 

Established groups are increasingly 
looking to sound tracks as an outlet for 
material that has otherwise been ignored 
or unreleased. For example, the Pre- 
tenders’ version of Angel of the Morning, 
featured on the Friends sound track, was 
originally released as a bonus track of a 
CD single; lead singer Chrissie Hynde 
was looking for a sound track on which to 
place it. Paul Westerberg, former lead 
singer of the Replacements, recorded 
Sunshine years ago, but it was never re- 
leased until it became part of the Friends 
sound track. Stain Yer Blood was anoth- 
er Westerberg track salvaged from an 
unused studio session for the Friends 
CD. “He wanted to get it out 
because he loved the song, 
but he didn’t necessarily 
want to put it on his new al- 
bum,” says Reprise Records 
president Howie Klein. 

Ultimately, lesser-known 
acts may benefit even more 
from TV sound tracks be- 
cause the CDs provide 
them with a wider au- 
dience than they might 
otherwise receive. Fol- 
lowing their appear- 
ance on the 90210 com- 
pilation, the R. and B. 
group Jade saw sales 
of their own CD climb 
23%. Letters to Cleo 
was a largely unknown 
band when its cut 
Here & Now appeared 
on the Melrose Place 
sound track. The ex- 
posure helped the 
band sell 100,000 cop- 
ies of its first CD, Aurora 
Gory Alice. 

The TV show itself does 
not always get the same pro- 
motional boost. A few years ago, The 
Heights, a blue-collar Melrose Place on 
Fox, fell quickly even though it launched 
a hit single, How Do You Talk to an An- 
gel? Last year’s high school drama My 
So-Called Life boasted not only glowing 
reviews but also a winning sound track 
featuring hot alternative bands like 
Frente! and the Afghan Whigs. None of 
it mattered though—asc canceled the 
show last spring. Fans can now and 
then console themselves with cable re- 
runs—but at least they'll always have 
the record. —Reported by 
Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 
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Need some help with that? 


Turn your excess inventory into a 
tax break and help send needy 
kids to college. 





Call for your free guide to learn how 
donating your slow moving inventory can 
mean a generous tax write off for your company. 


Call (708) 690-0010 


Post Office Box 3021 e Glen Ellyn, IL 60138 
Fax (708) 690-0565 


Excess inventory today....student opportunity tomorrow 
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ON TRIAL: At Nuremberg, Speer pleaded 
ignorance but accepted responsibility 


@ BOOKS 


Twilight Zone 


Was Albert Speer a repentant 
Nazi or a man in denial? 


By JOHN ELSON 


HAT DID HE KNOW, AND WHEN 
did he know it? Questions 
about Albert Speer’s aware- 
ness of the Holocaust haunt- 
ed Adolf Hitler’s wartime Armaments 
Minister (and favorite architect) until his 
death at 76 in 1981. At the 1945-46 war- 
crimes trial of Nazi leaders in Nurem- 
berg, Speer was sentenced to 20 years in 
Berlin’s Spandau prison for his complic- 
ity in Hitler's atrocities. Unlike his co- 
defendants, Speer readily accepted re- 
sponsibility for crimes committed by a 
government in which he played a leading 
role. But he insisted it was not until the 
trial that he learned about the mass mur- 
ders at Hitler's death camps. As he wrote 
his daughter Hilde in 1952, “Of the 
dreadful things, I knew nothing.” 

But how could he not have known? 
Speer joined the National Socialist Party 
in 1931. Within a few years he had be- 
come a member of Hitler's small circle of 
intimates. Named Germany’s war-pro- 
duction ezar in 1942, Speer ran the mu- 
nitions factories where hundreds of 
thousands of slave laborers died of over- 
work and malnutrition. To many skep- 
tics, his protestations at Nuremberg and 
in his best-selling memoirs (Inside the 
Third Reich, The Secret Diaries) smack of 
deep denial and cover-up. 

In a rambling psychobiography, Al- 
bert Speer: His Battle with Truth (Knopf; 











757 pages; $35), Austrian-born journalist 
Gitta Sereny examines her subject's 
troubled life and problematic writings in 
microscopic detail. Sereny extensively 
interviewed Speer and his wife Margret 
at their retirement home in Heidelberg 
and talked with dozens of acquaintances. 
Her conclusion: emotionally crippled by 
an unhappy childhood, Speer was a frus- 
trated romantic whose reciprocated love 
for Hitler—a sublimated, nonsexual but 
homoerotic devotion—blinded him to 
dark realities he chose not to see or hear. 
In effect, Speer existed in what the 
Dutch Protestant theologian Willem 
Visser "t Hooft has called “a twilight be- 
tween knowing and not knowing.” 
Nonetheless, Sereny believes that 
by 1943 Speer had certain knowledge of 





ROMANTIC: Speer, with Hitler in 1943, 
had a reciprocated love for the Fihrer 


Hitler's plan to exterminate the Jews. 
Thus began what some have called 
the Great Lie of Speer’s life: by contin- 
uing to serve the Fiihrer despite his 
awareness of this abominable crime 
he became a criminal himself. Even 
Speer’s bravely traitorous effort at war’s 
end to countermand Hitler’s scorched- 
earth policy for Germany was insuffi- 
cient expiation. 

Speer is a longer book than it 
should be. Protracted quotes from Sere- 
ny’s interviews, while fascinating in their 
own right, lead to a wobbly, repetitive 
narrative that often lurches down boot- 
less byways. A meeting with a Swedish 
diplomat, for example, provides Sereny 
with the excuse for a four-page diversion 
on Kurt Gerstein, the conscience-strick- 
en SS lieutenant who tried to tell the 
world about death-camp gassings he had 
witnessed. Gerstein’s saga has been told 
better elsewhere. 

Such longueurs flaw the book, but 
not fatally. Sereny has probably cap- 
tured Speer’s aloof, elusive persona 
as well as any writer could. She also 
usefully reminds that Hitler, for all the 
evil he inflicted, was not a cartoon 
monster but a man with immense 
charisma and even some charm. Albert 
Speer: His Battle with Truth has a right- 
ful place in any library of writings about 
the Third Reich. R 

















Advertisement 


a phone jack 


ineering breakthrough gives you 
ionemited phone extensions without 
ree or expensive installation fees 








hen I put an office in my home, | 
called the phone company to see 
about adding extra phone jacks. Do 
you believe the cost was $158? Now an en- 
gineering breakthrough allows you to add a 
reed anywhere you have an electrical outlet. 
ithout the hassle, expense or miles of wires. 
Like plugging in 
an appliance. Now 
you can add exten- 
sions with a remark- 
able new device—the 
Wireless Phone Jack. 
It converts phone sig- 
nals into FM signals 
and broadcasts them 
over your existing 
electrical wiring. Just 
plug the transmitter 
into a phone jack and 
an electrical outlet. 
Then insert a receiv- 
er into any household 
outlet. 


Clear reception 
at any distance. 
The Wireless Phone 
Jack uses your 
home’s existing elec- 
trical wiring to trans- 
mit signals. So the 
sound quality far ex- 
ceeds that of cordless phones. And, the Wire- 
less Phone Jack is ten times more powerful 
than its predecessor. If you have an outlet, 
you can turn it into a phone jack—no mat- 
ter how far away it is. The advanced com- 
panding noise reduction features guarantee 
crystal-clear reception throughout the largest 
homes. You can use the Wireless Phone Jack 
in any electrical outlet in or around your 
home—even if it’s on a different circuit than 
the transmitter. 

Unlimited extensions. Most phone lines 
with regular jacks can only handle up to five 
extensions. But not the Wireless Phone Jack. 
All you need is just one transmitter, and you 
can add as many receivers as you want. Plus, 
you'll never get a monthly charge for the 


(right) operates an 
unlimited number of 
receivers (left). 





extra receivers. 


Is the Wireless Phone Jack 
right for you? 
The Wireless Phone Jack works with 
any single-line phone device. It’s the 
perfect solution, especially if... 
Few jacks. You want! more exten- 
sions without the hassle or expense of 
calling the phone company. 
Bad location. You Jive jacks, but 
not where you need them most. 


Other phone devices. )01 war! to 
put an answering machine, modem or 
fax machine in a more convenient place. 


Renting. You want to add extensions, 
but you don’t want to pay each time 








New device turns any 
electrical outlet into 





Works with any phone device. This 
breakthrough technology can meet all of 
your single-line phone needs. It has a spe- 
cial digital interface for use with a fax ma- 
chine or modem. You can even use it with 
your answering machine just by plugging it 
into the Wireless Phone Jack receiver. 
Direct offer. We're 
offering a special in- 
troductory factory- 
direct package. For a 
limited time, the 
transmitter is just 
$49. One transmitter 
works an unlimited 
number of receivers 
priced at $49 for the 
first one, $39 for each 
additional. Plus, 
with any Wireless 
Phone Jack purchase, 
we'll throw in a 
phone card with 30 
minutes of long dis- 
tance (a $30 value) for 
only $9.95! 
Risk-free.Wireless 
Phone Jack is backed 
by our exclusive 90- 
day risk-free home 
trial. If you're not sat- 
isfied, return it for a 
full “No Questions Asked” refund. It’s also 
backed by a one-year manufacturer's limit- 
ed warranty. Most orders are processed with- 
in 72 hours and shipped via UPS. 


Wireless Phone Jack transmitter.....S49 S4 S&H 
Wireless Phone Jack receiver.......$49 $4 S&H 
save $10 on each additional receiver—S39 
30-minute long distance phone card.....$80 


$9.95 with Wireless Phone Jack purchase 
Please paca: promotional code 019-TM7100. 
service call toll-free 24 hours a day 


“"B00-992- 2966 
sos = B 


Comtrad Industries 
2820 Waterford Lake Drive, Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 




















You don't have 


to leave your 
own couritry to 


find third-world | 


poverty. 





Just travel along the hillsides and 
down through the valleys where the 
Appalachian coal mines have been 
shut down. Sad, hungry faces of little 
children, like Amy’s, will haunt you. 

For just $21a month, through 
Children, Inc., you can sponsor a girl 
or boy in desperate need. You can help 
provide food. warm clothes, health 
care, school needs. And maybe a 
toy or two. And we'll send you your 
child’s story, address and picture. 

Write or call, but please, don't look 
the other way. 


aoe ee - - - - - - - - - - - 5 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. T10A5, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 
(.) I wish to sponsor a C) boy, O) girl, in 
C)Asia, C) Latin America, 1) Middle East, 
J Africa, QHUSA, C)Greatest need 

} 1 will give $21 a Month ($252 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift fora full year LJ, the 
first month (J. Please send me the child’s 
name, story, address and picture. 


L) Please send me further information 








Check [) Am. Express (2) Visa D) MasterCard 
f 





1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


Serving Needy Children Since 1964 


US. gifts are fully cax deduct 
Annual financial statements are available on request 
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Divinity in the Details 


A long-awaited collection of short fiction by Vladimir Nabokov 
is a treat for old admirers and entry-level fans alike 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


LADIMIR NABOKOV DIED IN 1977 

to mixed reviews. Not everyone 

was captivated by his erudition, 

multilingual wordplay and nar- 
rative frolics. But those who tuned to his 
wavelength came to appreciate that the 
style and gamesmanship so intimidating 
to his competition disguised the author's 
larger task: to heighten the 
pleasures of the natural world 
and the gratifications of per- 
sonal creativity. 

Sensuality is an underap- 
preciated quality in Nabokov’s 
writing, and with good reason. 
Sinfully rich novels like The 
Gift, The Real Life of Sebastian 
Knight, Pale Fire and even that 
great American road _ novel 
Lolita are cleverly defended 
against casual entry. Nabokov’s 
short fictions, on the other 
hand, are thresholds to his 
themes and some of the most 
nape-tingling prose and devil- 
ish inventions in 20th century 
letters. So better late than 
never, The Stories of Vladimir 
Nabokov (Knopf; 659 pages; 
$35) is a welcome edition to the 
shelves of old admirers and a 
chance for entry-level fans to 
sample the author’s delights. 

Edited by Nabokov’s son 
Dmitri, the omnibus brings to- 
gether 65 tales and sketches. 
Most have appeared at least 
once in previous collections. 
Many are translations of origi- 
nals written during the 1920s and 30s for 
Russian émigré publications in Berlin 
and Paris. Eleven have recently been 
translated into English for the first time, 
among them The Wood-Sprite, written in 
1921 and listed as the author's first pub- 
lished story. 

The collection’s stunning opener, 
The Wood-Sprite is a tale in whose mere 
three pages Nabokov concentrates the 
essence of heartache and playfulness 
that distinguishes the best of his work. A 
Russian writer who has fled the terrors 
of his revolutionary homeland imagines 
a visit from a forest elf (“hunched, gray, 
powdered with pollen”) who explains 
why he too had to leave the new Soviet 
state: “Once, toward evening, I skipped 
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out into a glade, and what do I see? Peo- 
ple lying around, some on their backs, 
some on their bellies. Well, I think, I'll 
wake them up, I'll get them moving! 
And I went to work shaking boughs, 
bombarding with cones, rustling, hoot- 
ing ... Then I took a closer look, and I 
was horror-struck. Here’s a man with 
his head hanging by one flimsy crimson 
thread, there’s one with a heap of thick 


SENSUALIST: In a three-page story one can find 
the essence of his heartache and playfulness 


worms for stomach ... I could not en- 
dure it. I let out a howl, jumped in the 
air, and off I ran.” 

Although he belonged to a distin- 
guished St. Petersburg family with 
medieval roots and country estates, 
Nabokov never sentimentalized the old 
regime. Not for him the romance of serf 
and turf. He was above all a cultural and 
intellectual aristocrat, part of the Russ 
ian liberal class whose hopes for dem- 
ocracy were crushed by triumphant 
Bolshevism. Scorn for tyrants is etched 
on many of the pre-World War II Berlin 
stories, as well as others written during 
the 40s and ’50s after he immigrated to 
the U.S. And woe to the poseur whose 
influence is based solely on personality. 






hic 
is not for 
everyone! 


In fact, it’s usually found at 

the right hand of the healthcare 
professional. However, a review 
titled, “The Last User’s Manual 
You'll Ever Need,” states: 


“...it is clearly written 
for a far broader audience 
than physicians.” 
Bishop JE. The Wall Street Journal. 
Monday, July 17, 1995. 





It is a valuable information 

source if you are: 

= An informed senior citizen 
taking an active role in your 
healthcare 

m A caregiver for an older relative 

m Interested in the aging process 


Written by outstanding experts, this reference 

text includes: 

® Coverage of Disease Diagnosis, Management 
and Treatment 

@ Legal, Ethical, Social and Quality of Life Issues 

® Nutrition, Occupational and Physical Therapy 


@ Medicare, NursingHomeand HomeCare «ssw cencncdcncnnccnucccosccceceue--c-se-- 
Order now. Call toll-free 1-800-659-6598, Ext. 881 
(VISA or MasterCard only) or mail this coupon t 


Insuranc - 


® Hospitalization and Anesthesia Considerations 
I ; 7 Merck Publishing Group, P-O. Box 2000, RY7-220, Rahway, NJ 07065 





Manu : I G rics $25.00. Please send me copies 
rofit service t : 
nd ae = Enclosed is my payment. | will not be charged for shipping (U.S. only) 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEI [_] Check enclosed. Make payable to Merck & Co., Inc 

The Merck Manual of Geriatrics is written for healthcare | | Total $ _ VISA (MasterCard 
professionals. Some people may find it difficult to read. 

i La x 
If you do not find this book satisfactory, return it and dae 
Merck will refund the urchase price in full. | Nam Signature 
i 
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A GRAND. HOTEL IN THE FRENCH QUARTER. 


i 


Hans Wandfluh , Swiss General Manager at the four-star 
Royal Sonesta Hotel, has an uncanny ability to anticipate the needs of 
his guests. Just one of the reasons this celebrated French Quarter hotel 
has become a New Orleans favorite for business or pleasure. 


(®) RoyaL SoNESTA HoTeL NEw ORLEANS 


Call your travel agent, 800-SONESTA or 504-586-0300 


















Enter a whole new world of writing pleasure... 
Voyager Fountain 
Pen still only $49%* 


* But read this ad for an even better deal! 
he Voyager Fountain Pen, another in the line of Fujiyama lux- 
ury writing instruments, is equal or superior to the great 

pens of Europe and America in function and appearance, 

quite indistinguishable in heft and feel. The 2-tone nib of the 

Voyager Fountain Pen is heavily 14-k gold-plated, tipped by 

a silky-smooth iridium point. Just as those fine European 

and American pens, Voyager pens are tastefully decorat- 

ed with gold-plated applications and pocket clip 

The truly astonishing thing about the Voyager Fountain Pen is 

the price. We are the exclusive representatives of these fine 
writing instruments in the United States. We can therefore 
bring you this superior fountain pen for just $49.95 
Compare that to the $150 to $250 that you would expect 
to pay for equivalent US. or European luxury fountain 
pens. But we have an even better deal. Buy two for 
$99.90, and we'll send you a third one, with our 
compliments—absolutely FREE! If you now 
write with ballpoint pens you can’t know what 

a pleasure it is to write with liquid ink and 

with a truly fine fountain pen. The pen 

flows effortlessly across the paper—there is no need to exert pressure. You can write on and on with- 
out tiring Start writing with what many believe to be the finest , or certainly equal to the finest, writ- 
ing instruments in the world, get incredible savings and order your Voyager Fountain Pen(s) today! 

FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER 

TOLL FREE (800) 797-7367 


24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week. 


¢The Voyager Fountain 
Pen comes with a dual 
ink supply—piston 
converter aiid ink 
cartridges. Two 
cartr idges are 
included with 
the pen 


















©The 2-tone nibof 
the Voyager is 14-k 
gold-plated, with a 
silk-smooth iridium tip 






























For Customer Service and for wholesale/pre- 
mium quantity orders, please call 415-543-6675. 







Please give order #1001C317 for Voyager Fountain 


Pens, We need daytime phone # 


since 1967 


averhills 


Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 





for all orders and 
Add $4.95 stan- 


dard shipping /insurance charge (plus sales tax for 
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From Spring in Fialta: “Lean and arro- 
gant, with some poisonous pun ever 
ready to fork out and quiver at you, and 
with a strange look of expectancy in his 
dull brown veiled eyes, this false wag 
had, I daresay, an irresistible effect on 
small rodents.” 

Until Lolita (“light of my life, fire of 
my loins”) scorched the best-seller list in 
1958, Nabokov was a popular instructor 
of literature at Cornell, a productive but 
obscure author of exotic fiction and 
chess problems, and an even lesser 
known authority on butterflies. His ge- 
nius for transforming sensory impres- 
sions into language may always remain 
elusive, but his descriptive powers owe 
much to training in natural science. 

The precision can be too clinical, 
as in the depiction of a character from 
The Vane Sisters: “The interval be- 
tween her thick black 
eyebrows was always 
shiny, and shiny too 
were the fleshy vol- 
utes of her nostrils.” 
But elsewhere there 
is divinity in the de- 
tails: “The roofs blaze 
like oblique, sunblind- 
ed mirrors. A winged 
woman stands on a windowsill washing 
the panes. She bends over, pouts, 
brushes a strand of flaming hair from 
her face. The air is faintly redolent of 
gasoline and lindens.” 

Nabokov liked to shock as well as 
enchant. A biology professor who sus- 
pects his wife of adultery frightens her to 
death by putting a skeleton in her bed. 
There is a boyish cruelty similar to Alfred 
Hitchcock’s in many of Nabokov’s 
mock-gothic tales. He was an ardent 
hunter of clichés and kitsch, and a mis- 
chievous parodist of traditional literary 
forms. The familiar 1952 story Lance 
sends up science fiction whose “Star 
tsars, directors of Galactic Unions, are 
practically replicas of those peppy, red- 
haired executives in earthy earth jobs.” 
The little-known 1924 tale The Dragon 
turns mythology into satiric social com- 
mentary by casting a fabled fire-breath- 
ing monster as the dupe in a tobacco- 
advertising campaign. 

The collection contains “much, 
much more,” to echo the last words of 
Nabokov’s novel Ada. There are mad- 
men, romantics, nymphets and those en- 
during symbols of the 20th century, 
melancholy exiles whose portable lives 
are light on possessions but heavy with 
memories. That Nabokov gave wings to 
his own past is reaffirmed by the publi- 
cation of this long-overdue volume, an 
authentic literary event and, even at $35, 
the reading bargain of the year. B 











JEFF BROUGHT A LITTLE SOMETHING 
BACK FROM HIS TRIP TO MEXICO AND 
THE CARIBBEAN. 


HEPATITIS A. 







L... many travelers, Jeff didn’t 

know that he was at risk for getting a 
serious illness like hepatitis A when he 
visited Mexico and parts of the Caribbean. 4 
He thought he was safe from this highly contagious 
virus by staying at major resorts. But that’s not the case. 

Many of the everyday activities Jeff enjoys while on 
vacation are what put him at risk for getting hepatitis A — 
risky things like eating raw shellfish from contaminated 
waters or eating fruit, salads and uncooked foods that 
have been inadvertently washed in contaminated water. 
And Jeff never even suspected that he could get hepatitis A 
from eating food that is served or prepared by someone 
who is infected with the virus. 

The good news for the rest of us is: Now a vaccine 
is finally available in the United States to prevent 


hepatitis A. (It’s been available in 45 
countries, worldwide.) It’s called Havrix* 
(Hepatitis A Vaccine, Inactivated). And the 
U.S. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC) recommend that travelers get protected before 
they visit high-risk areas, such as Mexico and parts of 
the Caribbean. The most common side effects from the 
Havria vaccine are headache and a little soreness in 
your arm after the injection. That's nothing compared 
to the vomiting, abdominal pain, jaundice and diarrhea 
you can get when you're infected. 

So, to help ensure that you bring back happy 
memories and not hepatitis A, ask your doctor about 
vaccination with Havriz. 

Ask your physician about vaccination with Havria® 
at your next visit or at least 2 weeks before you travel. 


For more information on how to protect yourself against hepatitis A, call 1-800-HEP-A-VAX (437-2829). 


/Havrix 


Hepatitis A Vaccine, 
vated 


Inacti 


The only vaccine to prevent hepatitis A. 





Please see important patient information adjacent to this ad. 


Manufactured by 
SmithKline Beecham Biologicals 
Rixensart, Belgium 


HAO403 


© SmithKline Beecham, 1995 


Distributed by 
SmithKline Beecham Pharmaceuticals 
Philadelphia, PA 19101 


Havriz is a registered trademark 
of SmithKline Beecham. 








AHavrix. 
Hepatitis A Vaccine, 
Inactivated 


The only vaccine to prevent hepatitis A. 


Hepatitis A Vaccine, Inactivated 
Havrix® 

See complete prescribing information in SmithKline Beecham 
Pharmaceuticals literature. The following is a brief summary. 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE: Havrix is indicated for active immunization 
of persons > 2 years of age against disease caused by hepatitis A virus 
(HAV) 

CONTRAINDICATIONS: Havrix is contraindicated in people with known 
hypersensitivity to any component of the vaccine. 

WARNINGS: Do not give additional injections to patients experiencing 
hypersensitivity reactions after a Havrix injection. (See CONTRAINDICA. 
TIONS) 


Hepatitis A has a relatively long incubation period. Hepatitis A vaccine may 
not prevent hepatitis A infection in thase who have an unrecognized hep 
atitis A infection at the time of vaccination. Additionally, it may not prevent 
infection in those who do not achieve protective antibody titers (although 
the lowest titer needed to confer protection has not been determined). 


PRECAUTIONS: As with any parenteral vaccine (1) keep epinephrine 
available for use in case of anaphylaxis or anaphylactoid reaction; (2) delay 
administration, if possible, in people with any febrile iliness or active infec- 
tion, except when the physican believes withholding vaccine entails the 
greater risk, (3) take all known precautions to prevent adverse reactions, 
including reviewing patients’ history for hypersensitivity to this or similar 
vaccines 
Administer with caution to people with thrombocytopem or 2 bleeding dis 
ordet, of people taking anticoagulants. Do not inject into a blood vessel 
Use a separate, sterile needie or prefilled syringe for every patient. When 
giving concomitantly with other vaccines or 1G, use separate needles and 
different injection sites. 
As with any vaccine, if administered to immunosuppressed persons or per 
Sons receiving immunosuppressive therapy. the expected immune response 
may not be obtained 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: Havix has m1 
been evaluated for its carcinogenic potential. mutagenic potential or poten. 
tial for impairment of fertility 

C: Animal reproduction studies have not been con- 
ducted with Havrix It is also not known whether Havrix can cause fetal 
harm when administered to a pregnant woman or can atfect reproduction 
capacity. Give Havrix to a pregnant woman only if clearly needed. It is not 
known whether Havrix is excreted in human milk. Because many drugs are 
excreted in human milk, use caution when administering Havrix to 8 nurs 
ing woman. 
Havrix is well tolerated and highly immunogenic and effective in children 
Fully inform patients, parents or guardians of the benefits and risks of 
immunization with Havrix. For persons traveling to endemic or epidemic 
areas, consult current COC advisories regarding specific locales. Travelers 
should take all necessary precautions to avoid contact with, or ingestion of, 
contaminated food or water. Duration of immunity following 2 complete 
vaccination schedule has not been established 
ADVERSE REACTIONS: Havrix has been generally well tolerated. As with 
all pharmaceuticals, however, it is possible that expanded commercial use 
of the vaccine could reveal rare adverse events. 


The most frequently reported by volunteers in clinical trials was injection 
site soreness (56% of adults; 15% of childrent headache (14% of adults 
less than 5% of children). Other solicited and unsolicited events are listed 
below 


Incidence 1% to 10% of Injections: induration, redness, swelling 
fatigue, fever (>37.5°C), malaise, anorexia, nausea 


Incidence <1% of Injections: Hematoms. pruritus, rash, uricena, 
pharyngitis, other upper respiratory tract infections; abdominal pain, diar 
thea, dysgeusia, vomiting: arthralgia. elevation of creatine phosphokinase. 
myalgia; lymphadenopathy, hypertonic episode. insomnia, photophobia, 
vertigo 

Additional safety data were obtained from a field efficacy trial in which 
19,037 children recerved the pediatric dose of Havrix The most commonly 
reported adverse events were injection-site pain (9.5%) and tenderness 
(8.1%), reported following first doses of Havrix Other adverse events were 
infrequent and comparable to the control vaccine Engerix-8* (Hepatitis 8 
Vaccine, Recombinant) 

Postmarketing Reports: Rare voluntary reports o! adverse events in peo: 
ple receiving Havrx since market introduction include the following: local 
ted edema, anaphyiaxis/anaphylactod reactions, somnolence, syncope. 
jaundice, hepatitis; erythema multiforme, hyperhydrosis, angioedema. 
dyspnea, lymphadenopathy; convulsions, encephalopathy, duziness, neu 
ropathy, myelitis, paresthesia, Guillain-Barré syndrome, multiple sclerosis: 
congenital abnormality 

The U.S. Department of Health and Human Services has established the 
Vaccine Adverse Events Reporting System (VAERS) to accept reports of sus 
pected adverse events after the administration of any vaccine, including. 
but not limited to, the reporting of events required by the National 
Childhood Vaccine Injury Act of 1 The toll-free number for VAERS forms 
and information is 1-800-822-7967 

HOW SUPPLIED: 350 £1.U/05 mi: NDC 58160-836-01 Package of 1 
single-dose wal 

1440 ELU/mL: NDC 58160-835-01 Package of 1 single-dose vial, NDC 
58160-835-02 Package of | prefilled syringe 

Manufactured by SmithKline Beecham Biologicals 

Rixensart, Belgium 

Distributed by SmithKline Beecham Pharmaceuticals 

Philadelphia, PA 19101 

BAS-HAL3A 

©SmithKline Beecham, 1995 

Havna is @ registered trademark of SrwthKline Beecham 














Denzel Washington 


$4¢ He stood about five-foot, nine-inches tall, 
but he was a giant. Billy Thomas. He ran the 
Boys & Girls Club where | grew up. Now, | 
know today it's different. Young people face 
problems | never even had to think about. 

But that’s why now, more than ever, we need 
the Boys & Girls Club. It’s a positive place 
where thousands of people like Billy Thomas 
help young people succeed. Does it work? It 


did for me. 7? 
1+8O00-854-CLUEB 


BOYS & GIRLS CLUBS 
OF AMERICA 


The Positive Place For Kids. 
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One night each December, milli of 
in to the Kennedy Center Honors, a st 
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nation’s greatest performing artistes or | this 
the mystery, and the power of the pe 
national spotlight. But at the John F Kennet y 
Performing Arts, America’s showplace for the pet tor fing arts 
in Washington, DC., the arts shine throughout the \ co. 

The Kennedy Center is 6n4of the world’s: usiest 
cultural facilities. Last year it Bost BAO perpen ances, for 
audiences totaling more than 4 n n Come to the Kennedy 
Center almost any night of ££ ca bands re sure to find a 


| \eD 


performance rf fancy. a grand concert by the 
Center’s artigti Gain atfipthe National Symphony Orchestra, 

or an intingall: |aiZZ Session; a musical-theater extravayanza or 

a Taucous BOM daiype x quisite ballet or folk art from a foreign 
land. Ag (h@$a ge time, the Centcr and the National Symphony 
Orch cSt ait@a cli Out to cities and towns across America as 
naGipial |gaders in arts education, helping educators find new 
4 @ iapovativc ways to use the arts to inspire young people. 





» Celebrating its 25th Anniversary Season in 1995-96, the 
; dy Center plays a pivotal role in fulfilling Preside ae 
=| nedy’s vision of “a New Frontier for Americana rt op 








Some of our best investments 
draw standing ovations. 


We believe the cultural arts are vital to enhancing 
the quality of life. That’s why we take pride in supporting a variety 
of artistic institutions around the world. Sponsoring concerts, 
dance performances, theater, opera and museum exhibitions 
is one way we help make a difference. 


The difference is Merrill Lynch. 


aS Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 


©1994 Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc 





A PIONEER 
IN 


OC Yupipc ling © Vow YY ook 


The Kennedy Center has brought to the 


stage more than 100 new productions of theater, 





“The Kennedy Center's work in arts 
education is perhaps the greatest contri 
bution we can make to our children’s lives 
and to the future of our nation,” says 
Kennedy Center Chairman James D. 


Wolfensohn This season alone, the National Symphony 


smashes as Guys and Dolls and The Who’s Tommy. 


Orchestra has commissioned 25 new orchestral 
A PLACE FOR 
ALL AMERICANS fanfares from gifted American composers. The 
t year I » than 4 millior 


ed the Ker 





supports the creation of award-winning theater 

and dance through programs like the Kennedy 

Center Fund for New American Plays and the 

, Kennedy Center Ballet 
Contes init ss Commissioning Project. 

Music Director Designate Leonard Slatkin is 


eading the National Symphony Orchestra 
nto a new era 


Annie was co-produced by the 
Kennedy Center in 1977 


A LIVING MEMORIAI 
TO JOHN F. KENNEDY 





music, dance, and opera over the past quarter-cen- 


tury—from Annie in 1977 to such recent Broadway 


Center also nurtures fledgling performers through 


its artistic training programs for young people, and 


nt KENNEDY 





AMERICAN ARTS 


A PUBLIC/PRIVATE 





PARTNERSHIP | 
Because the Kennedy Center 

\ational memorial to President 
Kennedy, it recei federal 


funding each year to pay for 
maintenance and operation of t 
building itself. However, the 


Center's artistic programs and 








edt onal initiatives are paid f 
almost entirely through ticket 

and gifts from individuals, corr 
tions, and private foundatior 
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CAROL PRATT 
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Hundreds of students have received ballet 
training through the Kennedy Center/Dance 
Theatre of Harlem Community Residency project 





WE OPERATE UNDER THE RULE 


THAT Most PEOPLE 


DON’T CARE HOW 


TECHNOLOGY works. 


‘ / 
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~9 (AS LONG AS oT works.) } 
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WHat We Can Do 
TOGETHER 








ADVERTISEMENT 


A NATIONAL 
LEADER 


Ss 


YEARS 





IN ARTS EDUCATION 





@®MAKING GOOD 
TEACHERS BETTER 


enter helps 





@ INSPIRING 
ARTISTRY 





Disney's Beauty and the Beast opens a 
Summer-long engagement in the Kennedy 
Center Opera House June 6, 1996. (Photo 
by Joan Marcus/Marc Bryan-8rown/Walt 
Disney Theatrical Productions.) 


The arts are vital to a child’s education, and the 
Kennedy Center provides opportunities for children 
across the nation to learn about the arts and develop 
their imaginations. The Center’s commitment to 
creating and promoting innovative and influential arts 
education programs is inspired by studies that show 
how the arts help young people become more creative, 
more disciplined, and more involved in all areas of 
learning, and how a strong background in the arts helps 
students develop the creative thinking skills Americans 
will require in the next century. 
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COME TO THE KENNEDY CENTER! 


Now that you know more about the Kennedy Center, 
come see the nation’s showplace for the performing arts! The 
Center’s 25th Anniversary Season is a joyous celebration of 
\merican art and artists, featuring classic musicals and 
thrilling new drama, the National Sy mphony Orchestra’‘s 
salute to Beethoven, and an abundance of great jazz, exquisite 
ballet, and an ambitious retrospective of contemporary dance. 

Next time you’re in Washington, take a free tour of 
the Kennedy Center! Tours are given daily, 10 a.m.-1 p.m.; 
you'll see the grand Hall of States and Hall of Nations, as well 
as artworks given to the Center by foreign countries. For more 
information, call (202) 416-8430 


@SPARKING YOUNG 
IMAGINATIONS 


Last year, more than 100,000 
children and families nation- 
wide attended performances 
produced or presented by the 
Kennedy Center for young 


audiences 


@A LIFETIME OF 
LEARNING 


Realizing that learning is a 
lifelong adventure, the 
Kennedy Center offers dozens 
of adult education events in 


the arts 





FOR PERFORMANCE 
INFORMATION 

OR TO PURCHASE 
TICKETS, CALL 

(800) 444-1324. 








1995 Bayer Corporanor 








~ WERE MAKING A GROWING FAMILY 


If you think Bayer only means aspirin, you'll be surprised to know how much more we bring to your life 
Chances are, Bayer affects you in dozens of ways each day, with a wide range of products that are used in 
such things as home insulation coatings for walls and floors, fabrics and even CDs. Our vast array of health care 
products help doctors diagnose and treat ailments, while our vitamins help keep your kids growing strong 


OF PRODUCTS FOR YOURS. 


Our crop protection products help farmers bring an abundance of food to your table. And our imaging 
technologies make one hour photos possible. In all, Bayer makes over 10,000 products that affect your 
life in ways large and small. And we're investing billions in research and development every year 
Because if we don't keep our family growing, how in the world will we ever keep up with yours? 


Bayer is an Prenustonal: research-based company in health care, cheititeals, and imaging technologies. 











@ SPORT 


A Fall Classic Matchup 


The 91st World Series, between the Indians and the Braves, 
may be politically incorrect, but it’s just right for baseball 


By STEVE WULF ATLANTA 
HERE WERE NO DEMONSTRATIONS 
outside, no fans inside when a 
small, unassuming man took the 
mound in Atlanta-Fulton County 
Stadium last Wednesday night. In 
preparation for the World Series, Greg 
Maddux was throwing live batting prac- 
tice to some of his Atlanta Braves team- 
mates, and they each walked away smil- 
ing, shaking their heads. They couldn’t 
hit him, either. “Watching him pitch,” 
said manager Bobby Cox, 
as he stood behind the = 
batting cage, “just turns § 
me on.” 

Despite the politically 
incorrect Native Ameri- ¢ 
can motif of the 9Qlst 
World Series—the Toma 
hawk Chop of the Braves 
vs. Chief Wahoo of the = 
Cleveland Indians—the 
first Fall Classic in two 
years should turn on a lot 
of people. It's North vs 
South, the best in the 
American League vs. the 
best in the National 
team starved for a world 
championship because it 
hasn't been in the Series 
too often vs. a team starved 
for the title because it has 
been in the Series all too 
often. But the most in- 
triguing matchup of all is the m«: 
baseball: pitching vs. hitting, Maddux and 


t basic in 


Co. ys. Albert Belle and the Indians’ lat 
ter-day Murderers’ Row. 

Score one for pitching. On Saturday 
night in Atlanta, Maddux limited the In- 


dians to just two hits as the Braves won 
3-2, to take Game 1 of the Series. D 
the presence of American Indian Move 
ment demonstrators outside the staci 
um, the sellout crowd delighted in doing 
the Chop and singing that irritatin 
chant.” No wonder Vernon Bellecourt of 
AIM Said last week, “We were all rooting! 
the Reds and the Mariners.” 

The last time these two franc 
met was way back in 1948, when the 
dians of Bob Feller and Lou Boud 
beat the then Boston Braves of “S; 
and Sain, and pray for rain,” four gai 
to two. (Since then, the Indians h 


nite 





made one more trip to the Series—they 
lost to the Giants in 54—while the 
Braves have gone four times, winning in 
57, but losing in ’58, 91 and ’92.) During 
the 95 season, Maddux and Belle were so 
astounding that they took baseball histo- 
ry deep—deeper even than in ‘48. 
Maddux, for instance, finished the 
year with a 19-2 record and a 1.63 ERA, 
making him the first pitcher since Walter 
Johnson in 1918-19 to have an ERA of 1.80 
or less in two consecutive seasons. At 5 ft. 
11% in., Maddux is one of the smaller 


1995 that 


Braves, and with his eyeglasses on, he’s 
the last guy in the team picture you 
would peg for being the best pitcher in, 
oh, the past 75 years. “You should have 
seen him when he first broke in,” says 
Braves outfielder Dwight Smith, who did 
indeed debut with Maddux in 1984, 
when the Chicago Cubs sent the two 
draftees to Pikeville, Kentucky. “He was 
an itty-bitty, skinny 150 pounder soaking 
wet, and you didn’t think he would make 
it through the season, much less make 
the majors.” 

Maddux is not the hardest thrower in 
baseball, but he does have five pitches 
and total command of the strike 
And as good as Maddux has become—he 
is about to win an unprecedented fourth 
straight Cy Young Award—he remains 
terribly unimpressed with himself. “I 
just pitch,” he says. The closest he'll 


fone. 


TIME, OCTOBER 1995 





HISTORY CLASS: 
Slugger Albert 
Belle, left, and 
starter Greg 
Maddux put up 
numbers in 


haven't been 
seen since long 
before 1948, 
which was the 
last time the 
Indians and the 
Braves faced 
each other in a 
World Series 








come to a boast is this opinion expressed 
before the Series: “I like to think good 
pitching beats good hitting.” 

Belle, on the other hand, is swagger- 
ing and antagonistic. He has a rather 
checkered history, dating back to when 
he was kicked off the Louisiana State 
baseball team in 1986. In 1990 he went 
through alcohol rehab, but the trouble 
continued, Four times the left fielder has 
been suspended, once for throwing a ball 
at a fan and once for corking his bat. 

Cork or no, Belle did something this 
year that not even Babe Ruth could do: 
he hit at least 50 homers with at least 50 
doubles, He was worthy of the candy bar 
they named after him in Cleveland; un- 
fortunately, Belle couldn’t be bothered 
to show up for the official unwrapping. 
As he says, “I’m not really considered a 
media darling.” 

Yet Maddux and Belle do have some- 





thing in common besides the fact that? 
they're both 29. Belle, as befitting the son 
of two schoolteachers, is a student of 
baseball. He keeps detailed index cards 
on pitchers, and he spends as much time 
in thet vatting cage as anyone in the game 
here’s one more thing that makes? 
the Maddux-Belle confrontation entic- 
ing. Belle is still angry that the Braves 
passed him over in the 1987 draft be-3 
cause the general 
threatened to fire anyone who drafted 
him. The G.M. at the time was Cox, who 
eventually gave up his front-office du 
ties to manage the Braves to World Se 
ries appearances—and losses—in '9] 
and ’92. Says Cox: “Forget all that stuff 
about us being the Buffalo Bills of base- 
ball. Forget all the Native American 
stuff. This Series is going to be about 
good old-fashioned hardball.” a 


team’s manager 
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what if I need a 
new doctor? 


fei 


what if? whatif? gZjyeqan 


what if I block the plate? 
BW what if she needs 


a Speenl ined 


what if I catch a cold? : 
what if I need a new heart? 





what if you didn’t have to worry about health care? 


What if there were a health care organization that thought about all the what ifs 
ahead of time? That came up with such innovative solutions to what you might need ri ( QS 
, ad +E? : N 
tomorrow that all youd have to do is enjoy today? BlueCross BlueShield 


795 Fi BlueShi: 


After l’Acquittal, ’Amour? 


People who've gone through a highly traumatic experi 
ence together—an airplane crash, say—often seek each 
other out. And who's more traumatized these days than 
MARCIA CLARK and CHRIS DARDEN? The two were seen 


Winnie Mandela's playing 
hard to get rid of. In papers 
; filed in court 
he claims her 


marriage to Nel- 


son Mandela 





could be saved 
. by traditional 
African reconciliation pro- 
cedures, which involve 
‘ meetings with their extend 
ed families. But a 
Mandela doesn’t seem to 
want a rapprocl ment, she 


seeks half his asset 


Calling All 
Zen Studs 


Tough guys meditate 
Plus, they write about it 
Chicago Bull h PHIL 
JACKSON and movie star 

martial artist-deodorant en- 
dorser CHUCK NORRIS are 
both releasing books on 
Zen. In Sacred How Spur 

itual Lessons of a Hard 
wood Warrior, ! sed this 
month, Jackso r Swift 
Eagle, as his friends the 
Lakota Sioux him—ex- 








together in San 
Francisco,  shop- 
ping, dining, report- 
edly even dancing. 
But the Los Angeles 
D.A.’s office, unac- 
customed to han- 
dling inquiries so 
tender in nature, 
nixes the idea of ro- 
mance. “They have 
to use their vacation 
time,” says a spokes- 
woman. “And who 
better understands 
what they're going 
through than each 
other?” 


What do Clint Eastwood and 
Divine Brown have in com 
mon? They each got 
$150,000 when exclusive in 
terviews with them appeared 
in tabloids. But Eastwood 
had to sue for 

his. He claimed 
that an interview 
that appeared in 
the National En- 
quirer in 1993 
never took place. The En 
quirer claimed it did. The 
jury believed Eastwood 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


mi 


Hello from Boris Packwood 


For a guy with heart problems, BORIS YELTSIN sure is 
frisky. As he arrived at what was supposed to be a press 
conference regarding his coming summit meeting with 
President Clinton, Yeltsin playfully tweaked two female 
secretaries. One woman, startled by this gesture of fellow- 
ship, sat bolt upright and spun around; the other barely 
reacted. The oddball presidential games over, the gather- 
ing got serious. Yeltsin announced that he was firing his 
Foreign Minister; the following day he changed his mind. 





TOBER X 





pounds his theory that in 
basketball “the mystery of 
life gets played out night af- 


ster night” and suggests that 


the pertinent thing about the 


; Bulls’ signature triangle of 


fense is that it “embodies the 
Zen Christian attitude of 
selfless awareness.” Norris’ 
book, The Secret Power 
Within, his second contribu- 
tion to the Zen genre, will be 
out next February. In it he'll 
explain the personal medita- 
tion technique that helped 
him kick in all those faces 
onscreen 
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HEN THE OLD SOUTHERN RACISTS FILIBUSTERED A 
civil rights bill, they would serve up fatback inani- 
ties to an almost empty Senate chamber—homily 
grits to obstruct the hours. 

Minister Farrakhan’s performance, playing to a packed 
house, rose through Washington’s sweet October air and 
bounced off satellites. Farrakhan banged on the American mind 
with a silk umbrella and the handle of a broom: Mumbo jumbo 
will hoodoo you. He went on about obelisks and the intricate, un- 
intelligible meanings of mystical, pseudo-Pharaonic numerolo- 
gies. He sounded by turns menacing and Rotarian: a salesman in 
asharp bow tie, the hallucination of Mussolini channeling Book- 
er T. Washington. Behind him postured his son from the Fruit of 
Islam, in sunglasses and paramilitary Graustark. 

Farrakhan had his moment in 
history. But he talked too long, and 
the moment went away. He was 
strange while it lasted. 

And the white marble city was 
washed in a tide of black men’s anger, 
yearning, hope, self-affirmation and, 
during Farrakhan’s weirder passages, 
restless bewilderment. 

There was more to the manifesta- 
tion in Washington than Farrakhan. 
But what did it mean? Is there an ar- 
ticulable meaning in the numbers 
and energy? Was the Million Man 
March a Woodstock of black Ameri- 
can manhood—a vivid but perishable 
spectacle? A protest without a pro- © 
gram, the dictum has it, is mere sentimentality. Or was the 
march a turning point, a moment of moral lift-off, a Great 
Awakening? And would there be, down the road when nothing 
changes, another Great Disillusioning? 

I came away with the thought—melancholy, unhopeful— 
that it is getting to be time for Americans to clarify their minds 
about integration. Time for blacks and whites to stop indulging 
themselves—as Farrakhan does—in separatist fantasies and to 
return to the text of that infinitely superior speech that Martin 
Luther King Jr. delivered at the march on Washington in 1963. 








blind society—and to understand that that ideal will require yet 
more time and hard work. But perhaps I also am guilty of a sen- 
timentality without a program. I don’t know anyone of any race 
in multicultural and coreless America who acts as if he thinks 
integration is a good idea. 

The country, almost without knowing where it was going, 
has wandered down unpaved roads that vanish into swamp- 
land. The Farrakhan march—warmhearted, festive, lovely in its 
way—was a sort of culminating symptom. On respectable op- 
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Time to return to the ideal of an individualist, integrated, color- | 








An Elegy for Integration 


ed pages, writers have been suggesting that we might as well 
consider breaking off part of the U.S. to form a separate Re- 
public of African America. The arrangement would confirm a 
secession that has already occurred in millions of minds all over 
the country. The attitude is that it was a horrible marriage from 
the start and has long since dissolved in chronic dysfunction, 
occasional riot and permanent mutual contempt. Why keep the 
ugly, abusive charade going? (Was it some such domestic 
metaphor playing in the unconscious mind that made the 
Simpson case so fascinating?) 

With the Simpson verdict and with the country about to 
turn the autumn corner into the 1996 presidential election, | 
keep returning to the sentiment that Americans could find, if 
they were looking, in the old hymn “Lord, plant my feet on high- 
, er ground.” King was right: The con- 
© tent of one’s character, not the color of 
8 one’s skin, is what matters. Stop defin- 
* ing people by color, by groups (blacks, 
* whites, Asians, gays). Stop practicing 
* the politics of tribal identity. But you 

would have to rescind a universe of 
political correctness and poisonous 
identity politics in order to restore the 
old moral order. 

Still, I think wistfully, America 
has made a career of transcending it- 
self, of leaving its worse selves be- 
hind. If it had not, the U.S. would 
have devolved into a sort of continen- 
tal Beirut long ago. The worse self 

d that should now be left behind may be 
the oldest residual American self—the racial-tribal. The con- 
tinuation of the American idea depends upon the nation’s tran- 
scending that. All Americans will arrive at civilization together, 
or they will not arrive at all. 

It is too bad that the main speaker at the Million Man 
March was not Glenn Loury, the Boston University economist 
and author (One by One from the Inside Out) who brings more 
clarity and decency to the subject of race in America than al- 
most anyone else. Is integration mere sentimentality? Is justice 
not the deeper need, the more attainable? Can there be justice 
without integration? What kind of justice, and for whom? 

Unlike Louis Farrakhan, writes Loury, “Dr. King was a 
leader of both black and white Americans.” Part of his accom- 
plishment, Loury points out, lay in “assuring the ‘good people’ 
on each side of the racial divide that their counterparts on the 
other side do in fact exist. He sought to create a dynamic with- 
in which growing numbers of Americans could embrace a 
strategy of reconciliation among decent people of both races.” 
Today it is the bad people on either side who know for certain 
that their counterparts exist. EI 
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Breathe Right 


It’s almost elegant in its simplicity. If you have a hard time breathing, 
especially at night, Breathe Right strips hold your nasal passages open 
so you breathe easier. And for lots of people, that’s something to smile 


about. Breathe Right strips. In cough and cold sections everywhere. Don’t Laugh. It Works: 
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Greetings, Earthlings. 


The 1996 Chevrolet Lumina Minivan. 
One look and you can see this obviously is the work of a higher intelligence. For starters, 
Lumina is the only minivan in the universe to offer a power sliding side door. Imagine, your 
arms are loaded with shopping bags, Junior is tugging at your knee, 


and you press one little button and “Voila!” the door magically slides open. 





's It’s like having your own personal doorman. You just don’t have to tip. The 
same available Remote Keyless Entry system that opens and closes that door also 
unlocks the front doors and tailgate to make re-entry into space easier. And to protect 
you from dings from manic meteorites and grocery carts, Lumina also gives you composite 
outer-body panels which will never rust. Lumina. It looks different because it is different. 


So come take a look at one. It’s amazing how one sighting can transform you into a believer. 


LuUMINA G_~ MINIVAN 


For a free product brochure call 1-800-950-2438. *fxcludes other GM pr 
let. the Chevrolet Emblem and Lumina are registered trademarks of the GM ¢ 19 GM Corp. All Rights R 1. Buckle up, A 


